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produced, and direct their attention to the outer 


[From Buchanan’s Journal of Man.] | world, instead of looking internally, to discover 
MENDING THE WORLD, whether the source of evil is not in themselves,— 
‘The world is full of reformers. Reform springs|So common is this that a multitude of examples 
from discontent. They who do not fare well in the | at once rise before the minds of those who execrate 
world, necessarily desire some change of arrange- | Society, and denounce human nature, and the laws 
ment for their own comfort. A considerable por-| of the universe, because their own policy and 
tion of reformatory impulse, therefore, arises from | course in life have been unsuccessful. There is not 
dissatisfaction and restlessness. Yet, at the same |a greater delusion, nor a more universal source of 
time that the dissatisfied demands a change for his | human misery, than this very error of ascribing 
own personal benefit, he will be apt to look about | our misfortunes to external agencies instead of 
for the co-operation of others who may also desire | ourselves. Yet who among our moralists and di- 
a change, and extend his sympathies to other | vines are earnestly engaged in correcting this la- 
wrongs than his own. Tt is by no means certain | mentable error, or give it more than a passing 
that the Spirit of reform is always philanthropic, | notice? 
for the philanthropy and justice of the movement! A few familiar examples will illustrate its preva- 
may be a secondary consideration. The same sect | lence. Young men and women set forth in life, 
which struggles for toleration when in the minor- | with an education designed rather to gratify van- 
ity, will often indulge in intolerant persecution as|ity than to serve the great ends of life. One is fa- 
soon as it lias obtained political power. miliar with the dead languages, and another well 
In this business of mending the world, they who | supplied with light literature, music, and the ac- 
fare proxperously as the world is going on at pre-|complishments which ornament the parlor. They 
sent, are not very apt to desire any change, since | know almost nothing of the laws of nature, noth- 
they have little personal occasion for discontent.— ing of the laws of health, nothing of the constitu- 
Reform, therefore, is never the fashion in the high- | tion of their own bodies, nothing of the philosophy 
er classes of society. The wealthy, powerful and | of their own minds, nothing of the principles of 
learned, and they who belong to the higher classes| mental culture, and little of the practical, pecu- 
by birth or association, are generally the opponents | niary, and industrial duties of life. Thus in the 
of reforms, while the poor, the unfortunate, the ob- | outset they have disregarded all the great laws or 
scure, the half educated, the oppressed and des- | admonitions of nature, and the day of punishment 
pised classes, all have so strong a personal interest | is surely approaching, from which there can be no 
in reform, that thousands are ready to listen tothe | escape. From their profound ignorance of the 
suggestions of the reformer. It is a necessary re-| principles of human nature, each contracts an un- 
sult, therefore, that conservatism be fashionable, | fortunate alliance, and the remainder of their lives 
respectable, and influential, while reform is unfash- | is embittered by discontent and blighted affections. 
ionable, humble in its origin, unpolished in its man- | How seldom do they ever reflect that the fault lay 
ners, vehement in its language, and perpetually en- | in themselves. They complain of their fate, but 
gaged in a struggle with the leading influence of} do not complain of their own blindness and pro- 
society. , fligate disregard of the moral law. Hence they do 
In view of these facts, he who feels impelled by | not think of correcting the same evil in their off- 
philanthropic motives, to become a reformer, can | spring, by directing their attention to the science 
but expect to lose his influence with the more im-|of man. Thus misery, crime and discord, are per- 
portant classes of society, and cut himself off from } petrated, while the unfortunate victims blame their 
the broad avenues of ambition. He must be con-} destiny, or denounce each ether and the whole 
tnt to take an humbler position, and find in his] world, instead of denouncing their own folly. 
own internal sentiments, a compensation for the} The loss of domestic happiness is only a small 
loss of his external advantages. He must expect, | portion of their sufferings. Ignorant of the laws 
also, to be thrown into associations Jess pleasant | of health, they blindly encounter diseases, which 
and attractive than those which belong to conser-| the study of their own constitutions would enable 
vatism. Instead of the courtesy, refinement and | them to avoid. He suffers from dyspepsia, fevers, 
cheerfulness, which Lelong to the prosperous who | and inflammations, which cut short his life, and 
have enjoyed all the advantages of life, he must | deprive him of half the energy of his constitution ; 
expect discontent, impatience, jealousy, and fault- | while she falls a victim to neuralgia, headache, fe- 
finding, for as the whole movement of reform is a | male disorders, and consumption, or a gradual fail- 
matter of discontent and criticism, reformers are | ure of vitality, all the time regarding herself as ter- 
necessarily critical, captious, and liable to internal} ribly afflicted by divine providenee, or by the 
dissensions. Many a liberal Spirit that would have | agency of the devil, never dreaming that she is 
been drawn into the ranks of reform, have been | herself the sole cause of her own misery, and that 
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nor does it become the blind devotee of any single 
idea. With eclectic comprehensiveness, it em- 


repelled Ly the captious strife, the personal jea-| she might be at any time relieved, by conforming 
lousy, and censoriousness prevailing among re-| to the laws of health. 
formers. Poverty, too, is among their afflictions ; for neith- 
These are deplorable evils, but according to the} er has ever studied the moral principles which 
ordinary Jaws and operations of human nature, | should govern the management of pecuniary af- 
they cannot well be avoided. It is true there are fairs, and each lives with reference to fashion, and 
occasionally slight reforms, which even the most | a false idea of respectability, sometimes spending 
conservative may approve, and which call forth | their entire income, and sometimes running into 
none of that deep discontent and censorious de- debt, until, as old age, impaired health, and family 
nunciation which belong to the discussion of great- responsibilities accumulate, they can only grumble 
cr evils The slight reforms which do not excite} at their bad fortune, and abuse their more opulent 
the denunciation and persecution of the higher neighbors, instead of censuring themselves for 
classes may be prosecuted without the fiery indig- | their profligate disregard of the rigid economy 
nation and Spirit of contention which are aroused | which was necessary at their outset in life. Their 
among those who are persecuted, But all great | children, too, are reared to consider it their leading 
reforms, Which distur the existing condition of ovject to keep an elegant external appearance, 
society, the rights of different classes, or the doc- | without regard to ultimate poverty and suffering. 
irines of the leading profession, are necessarily ac- | Thus the race of grumbling unfortunates is perpe- 
companicd by all the fiereeness of moral warfare. | tyuated. The constant pressure of misfortunes and 
If this be the inevitable tendency of the laws of | annoyances, produced by their own imprudence, 
human nature, what Iesson does it teach us? Does | at length brings on an intense irritability of tem- 
it not teach that reformers should especially be- 


ware of indulging too much the Spirit of indignant 
denunciation, and censure, which their position na- 
turally excites? Does it not teach that we should 
endeavor to look upon the world, not merely to 
liad faults in men, but to recognize at the same 
time the good that is in them, in order that those 
Whom we denounce and criticise, should feel that 
We ure not unjust, nor void of human kindness ?— 


per, which renders them unfit for social intercourse. 

Young men and women with this peculiarity are 
seldom guarded against its effects. Their captious 
remarks, and offensive manners, soon make them 
enemics, and all their ill temper is reciprocated 
with four fold increase. They find themselves bad- 
ly treated, if not decidedly persecuted, and this en- 
rages'them the more against society. Their opi- 
nion of human nature grows worse and worse, 


Does it not teach that we should cherish a Spirit of | from their own experience; their deportment be- 


hopefulness, to counteract the natural discontent 
of our position, and a Spirit of kindly mutual ap- 
preciation, in order to prevent our jealous criti- 
cism from operating too severely upon cach other, 
and introducing into our own camp a degree of dis- 
It is wiscly ordained that they who cultivate too 
discordant a Spirit, shall be incapable of co-opera- 
tion, and, therefore, shall be deprived of their mo- 
ral influence. Hence a reform prosecuted in a 
jealous and censorious manner, necessarily results 
in failure, as it should. And just in proportion as 
the jealous and censorious Spirit is introduced, the 
power of reform is weakened and paralyzed, 
When reform arises from pure philanthropy, its 
Spirit is genial and comprehensive ; it seeks not to 


comes more harsh and unpleasant, they live in con- 
tinual warfare with socicty, and as they never look 
to themselves for the causes, they denounce man- 
kind, and the very principles of human nature, 
and become firm believers in the doctrine of total 
depravity. 

How easily might such individuals have been 
saved from their moral ruin, could they have turn- 
ed their thoughts inward after their first conflict, 
and discovered that there was too much harshress 
in their own nature, and that a little personal re- 
form would enable them to live in harmony with 
mankind. 

The laws of the universe are stern, inflexible 
and just, and whether we are satisfied with their 
operation or not, we have no alternative but to 
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very plainly certain courses of action, which lead 
to health, to happiness, and to success. Others 
have obeyed these laws and succeeded in accom- 
plishing all their objects—happiness, wealth, power 
and wisdom have been theirs. If we, living under 
the same laws, and possessing the same human fa- 
cultics, cannot likewise attain satisfactory results, 
the fault lies in ourselves. It is but blind and bru- 
tal folly to rail against the laws of the universe, or 
the principles of human nature—to refer to the 
wrath of God or the power of the Devil, in expla- 
nation of our own miserable failures to accomplish 
what other men have accomplished, who lived un- 
der the same fixed laws, and exercised the same 
powers which we possess. 

The principle should be impressed upon the mind 
of every young man and woman, that jailure or 
success, in any of the desirable objects of life, is a mat- 
ter which belongs entirely to ourselves ;—that in pro- 
portion as we fail, we should study more diligently 
the causes of our failure, not in the faults of the 
world or society, but in the faults of our own mis- 
management. 

Success ia the just and inevitable reward of power 
rightly applied. He who fails to win success, either 
had not the power or did not rightly apply it. He 
who does not rightly apply his power, has neglect- 
ed the proper use of his intellect, which would 
have taught him the proper application. And he 
who has not the power necessary to win success, 
has neglected to exercise those organic energies 
which every human being possesses, and which all 
may cultivate. 

When you have failed, the fault may not be en- 
tirely your own, as an individual, but you repre- 
‘sent your ancestors—you take their places—their 
virtues, powers, rewards and punishments, as they 
were left by your predecessors. In speaking of 
your responsibilities, I speak of you as the repre- 
sentatives not only of yourself, but also of the 
sum-total of your ancestors. But there are few, 
indeed, so utterly bankrupted by their ancestors, 
as to be incapable of putting forth that energy 
which is necessary to success in all the important 
ends of life ;—health, happiness and intellectual 
growth. They are all within your reach. If you 
fail, the fault lies in yourself, and you should look 
to self alone for the cause. 

Every twinge of pain, every hour of melancholy, 
every personal inconvenience and punishment 
which you experience, you should regard as a 
punishment inflicted upon you by the inflexible 
laws of nature, to compel you to fulfil those duties 
which you had neglected—to compel you to re- 
sume the work of physical, mental, and moral de- 
velopment, until you are lifted above the: evils 
which now surround you. 

But (says an argumentative apologist who dis- 
likes the work of sclf-correction,) my misfortunes 
do not originate with myself—the community 
around me will not appreciate my merits—I have 
been aiming all my life at moral and intellectual 
improvement—TI know that I am vastly superior to 
those around me, but this superiority in knowledge 
and truthfulness of opinions only excites their jea- 
lousy and opposition. I am crushed by the dis- 
cordant influences around me, and I cannot do bet- 
ter than I have done. 

Indeed, sir, yours is a most plausible story, and 
excites my sympathies, but you furnish no excep- 
tion to the law. Your knowledge, wisdom, and 
goodness, have all repaid you with a great amount 
of happiness; and even your enemies have an im- 
pression of your goodness which wins their respect, 
But you have failed of success in your relations 
to society, and why? Not because success was 
impossible, forééthers have succeeded under more 
unfavorable circumstances, and triumphed under 
greater difficulties; but because you have not the 
energy to command success. You want more pow- 
er. Your career, and that of your ancestry, Lave 
been too inefficient. You want more physical and 
moral power. Were you a great man, the puny 
beings around you would be overawed, and the 
leaders of society would take sides with you.— 
You would be enabled to mould the community to 
your own purpose—to win their friendship and 
command their respect. But as it is, they do not 
feel your force; and you must struggle on for self- 
development, until they look up to you with rev- 
erence. Bring forth all your latent powers; as- 
sume the responsibilities of difficult enterprises; 
keep your brain and your muscles in incessant 
motion; shrink from nothing that is necessary to 
accomplish your purpose, and you will surely rise 
to a commanding position, from which your chil- 
dren and their descendants may go on to the very 
summit of society. Thus your mnral and intellec- 
tual excellence will be a blessing to mankind. 


But, says another modest apologist, I delight in 
the pursuit of science, and care nothing for money; 
and when I would bring forth the profound truths 
which I have acquired, I find that a poor, and 
shabbily dressed man, like myself, has too little in- 
fluence in the community, and I am unable to 
bring forth my discoveries for the benefit of man- 
kind, and to gain the credit to which I am entitled; 
scientific demagogues, who practice humbug and 
claptrap, and live in splendid style among the 
wealthy and fashionable, are always successful, 
without receiving the reproof to which their merits 


entitle them. I think I have a right to complain. 

No sir, you have not. You need not complain 
and abuse society for its love of wealth. It is you 
who are wrong; the fault lies in yourself; and 


destroy anything that is worthy, but to preserve obey their admonitions, or pay their penalties.— 
all that is good, It engages in no mad ultraism, | These laws, which operate upon all alike, indicate 


you should seriously sef about self-reformation.— 
How do you gain this superior scientific knowl- 
edge? Is it not by cultivating and perverting still 
further an unbalanced brain? Your pale face, 
your feeble gait, your lifeless manner, and your 
unconcerned poverty, all show that, while cultivat- 


ing the “intellect, you have paralyzed the occipital 
region of your brain, and lost a great amount of 
your physical energy. You have not only impair- 
ed your physica) constitution, but have impaired 
that self-respect, and that honorable ambition to 
acquire the means of subsistence, which are neces- 
sary to every human being.©In the plah of Nature 
very individual ‘must take care of himself. We 
cannot all be paupers, Let every one take good 
care of himself, and all will be prosperous, no one 
becoming a burden to his fellows. What pains 
have you taken to provide for your wants now 
and hereafter, when sickness or old age may over- 
take you? Have you ever thought of your pecu- 
niary duties? Have you ever reflected that your 
duties to yourself are just as imperative as your 
duties to mankind? No! you reply—a generous 
mind is above selfish considerations, and you can- 
not bring yourself to care for the accumulation of 
money. Very well, if you do not care to be inde- 
pendent and comfortable, the fault is your own, 
and you know the consequences. Change your 
policy. Attend first to your physical constitution, 
and the means of existence. Then cultivate science 
without making yourself a martyr, and society 
will respect you, because you will become a more 
efficient, independent and respectable man. 

But kere comes another, protesting against the 
sternness of our rule, whose plea it is still more 
difficult to resist. I do not think, she exclaims, 
that my misfortunes are my own fault, or can be 
regarded as a just punishment. I was married 
early and inexperienced—my health became im- 
paired—my husband became intemperate—and 
now, as a poor widow, I am toiling to support my 
family, leading a life of hardship, compared to 
which slavery would be a blessing. 

Your case is indeed a hard one; but wherever 
there is suffering there must have been error as its 
cause. Why do women toil in abject poverty, when 
men by an equal amount of toil obtain a comfort- 
able independence ? Is it not because they pursue 
a different course from that pursued by men ? be- 
cause they have not fully cultivated their self-re- 
spect ? because from a superstitious weakness, they 
think it necessary for them to confine themselves 
in a narrow and humble circle of existence, in 
which they cannot possibly develop their powers, 
or secure an adequate return for their labor? It 
may not be that every individual woman is guilty 
of this folly, but there have heretofore been but 
few exceptions. Perhaps even you who grieve 
over your hard lot would be the first to sneer at 
women who endeavor honorably to enlarge thé 
sphere of their pursuits. But if you are not one 
of that class—if you heartily scorn the custom 
which has confined woman to the humblest and 
least lucrative labors, then show your energy like 
a man, and seek those pursuits in which you may 
attain comfort and independence. 


Ifyou msrried too early, or found your husband 
intemperate, you but confess your own folly in 
these acts; and yet, even these follfes would not 
always depress you, if you had in the outset pro- 
perly stored your own mind, strengthened your 
own character, and not attempted to exist asa 
mere parasite, resting upon another being, and 
void of independent resources for happiness and for 
self-support. 

Here comes another complainant, who does not 
appear to be seriously disturbed by his misfor- 
tunes, but appears to impart instruction or defend 
his course. Icannot, says he, approve of your 
doctrine that our misfortunes arise from ourselves; 
for all my misfortunes in life have arisen from 
others, and entirely from their ingratitude. If I 
had treated them badly, I should not complain, but 
since I have been abandoned and injured, by some 
of my best friends, or rather by those to whom I 
had been a most faithful friend, I must contend 
that the fault was not my own. The ingratitude 
of those whom we benefit, is a matter of which we 


est friends. I have devoted my life to the scrvice 
of my family, and the misfortunes and deaths 
which have overtaken them hare inflicted ten times 
the pangs of death upon myself Early in life my 
parents were snatched away from me by the hand 
of death, and before my lacerated heart had recov- 
ered from this misfortune, my brothers and sisters 
one after another were taken from me, so that, for | 
a long series of years, I have known nothing but | 
the dark drapery of mourning, and the gloom and | 
desolation of death. Worn down by a series of! 
repeated and apparently unending sorrows, I gave 
all my affections with the most devoted reliance, to 
the sympathizing bosom of my husband. But 
even he too was taken from me, and then—cruel- 
est pang of all—the last links that bound me to 
earth, my beloved children, have ali been snatched | 
from my arms, and consigned to the cold grave.— | 
Could you be so cruel as to thrust your stern phi- 
losophy upon me in the depth of my affliction, and 
heap censure upon me, in addition to the terrible 
calamities which have overtaken me ? 

Your case indeed is one that calls forth our sym- 
pathies. But the law of nature and the dictates 
of truth never bend or vary on account of human 
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| ture punish the harshness which he displays. The 
better elements of character rightly displayed, are 
always attractive and pleasant in their impression. 
If teachers of morals, religion and science, fail to 
render their instructions attractive and successful, 
it must be that they have fuiled in properly ad- 
dressing the human faculties. Men delight in hay- 
ing their whole moral and intellectual nature 
aroused ; and a clergyman who has sufficient ener- 
gy to do this, never fails to attract large audiences, 
and gain their approbation. Tt may be that the re- 
petition of dry theological dogmas, and abstract 
homilies, would prove unsuccessful or unattractive, 
and it is right that they shouldbe so. That which 
addresses the intellect with no great power, and 
fails to arouse the higher emotions or the passions, 
is not appropriate to teach and elevate mankind.— 
When men abandon a public speaker, it is gene- 
rally right that they shoul do so, and we may al- 
ways find among those who attract the multitude 
some substantial merit, of which the success is the 
reward. Public speakers who fail of success, how- 
ever laudable their motives, should not complain of 
human nature, but renew the study of their own 
deficiencies, and prepare by proper discipline for 


misfortunes. If your friends and family bave been 
snatched from you, before they had attained the 
proper limits of life, itis certain that they violated 
the Jaws of health and longevity, and paid the just 
and inevitable penalty. If your children have died 
prematurely, the fault was probably in yourself, 
either in giving them an jmperfect constitution, or 
in managing erroneously the constitution that you 
gave them. Death was the misfortune of your fa- 
mily, as a consequence of their errors. In your 
own case this misfortune was felt heavily, on ac- 
count of your own susceptibility to grief. Let me 
ask, then, was this terrible gloom which has over- 
shadowed your own life, anything more than the 
operation of your own feelings? If but a matter 
of feeling in yourself, was it a proper and laudable 
emotion or passion? If productive of evil, it must 
be considered wrong, and the entire amount of 


better success in future efforts. ` 

Another, yet, approaches, with serious counte- 
nance, and an apparent conviction that justice is 
on his side. He affirms that he isa member of the 
regular profession—that he has diligently studied 
his science in the most distinguished schools, for 
the longest period required—graduated with honor, 
and endeavored in every way to uphold the digni- 
ty and honor of the profession; but that while he 
has pursued a highminded course, quacks and pre- 
tenders of low degree have gained the public con- 
fidence, and left him in poverty, while men whom 
he despises are acquiring wealth. He says much 
of popular: ignorance—humbug—and concludes 
that he has been badly treated by the sovereign 
people, and that his sufferings are a penalty for his 
virtues. 

This learned and respectable gentleman forgets 


mental anguish which you have endured, must be that devotion to the dignity and pecuniary interests 
ascribed to mental infirmities, and the cultivation | Of his profession is not devotion to human wel. 
of erroneous sentiments. Grief is in reality but | fare, or to any high moral duty. The profession 
an infirmity, and like fear or melancholy, it is one | has justly lost the confidence of the public, because 
that should not be encouraged. True affection |it has been too busy with its own dignity—its tra- 
does not imply the existence of violent grief. On | ditionary usages and learning, to realize the true 
the contrary, the best class of friends are those | ends of the healing art. The immense mortality 
whose kindness and love are ever buoyant and en- | of choiera, consumption, fevers, and inflammations, 
ergetic, and who never give way to depressing emo- under the treatment of learned men of the profes- 
tions. They who cultivate grief, gloom and me- | Sion, has impressed the public with the conviction 
lancholy, cultivate really a vice, or at least a weak- | that medical learning is no guarantee of success in 
ness, instead of a virtue. The wretchedness of| the curing of disease. When, therefore, men of 
your grief, therefore, has been but the natural or | but little learning, or even more destitute of cha- 
inevitable punishment of an error which you have |7acter, have shrewdness enough to learn what me- 
cherished. Cultivate the hopeful and lofty senti- | dicines to give, or what course to pursue in the 
ments which constitute the highest traits of human | treatment of prevalent diseases, they will be em- 
nature, and you will no longer see in death the | Ployed by common-sense people, even if their suc- 
gloomy and terrible picture which is sketched by | cessful remedy should be a secret nostrum. If their 
the superstitious imagination. On the contrary, remedies are innocent, they will be preferred, since 


have a right to complain, and for which we cannot 
blame ourselves. 

Here, I beg leave to differ. The gratitude of our 
friends depends upon our deportment. We may 
cherish that sentiment by the kindness of our con- 
duct, or we may destroy it by our insolence and 
exorbitant demands. If your conduct has been 
entirely kind and generous, it is scarcely possible 
that you should lose the regard of your benefi- 
ciaries. But, in any case, you should not com- 
plain. If you performed acts of kindness solely 
for the sake of receiving an equivalent in the shape 
of gratitute, you cannot boast of your motives, 
nor have you any right to complain if you were 
not sufficiently sagacious in making your bargain 
to secure your pay. But the truth is, you should 
not have attempted to perform a generous act from 
any other motive than the sense of duty, and the 
pleasure which your kindness in itself affords. If 
in addition to the natural reward of kind deeds, 


you expect a more profitable return, make sure of 
a good bargain before you attempt the exchange, 
and do not complain if you are not shrewd enough 
to secure it, 

Another complainant now comes forward, who 
appears conscious of the justness of her cause, 
and the world-wide sympathy which it demands. 
A drooping female, wearing the emblems of grief, 
approaches, and calmly relates her misfortunes, 
with a positive conviction that she must be ex- 
empted from the operation of our law. I cannot, 
she says, acknowledge the justness of your rule, 
which condemns the unhappy to bear their misfor- 
tunes as faults. I have endeavored not to neglect 
my duty in life; and although I have been afflict- 
ed by divine providence, I am sure that my afflic- 
tions were not sent as a punishment for any unu- 
sual offense. My whole life has been embittered 
by grief—grief for the loss of my nearest and dear- 


you will regard death as a solemn and beautiful 
transition to another mode of existence, and in- 
stead of leaning with childish weakness upon the 
society of your friends, and sinking into despair 
when deprived of it, you will rise from their death- 
bed with serene emotions, and with a determina- 
tion to perform still more faithfully your part in 
the drama of life, to prepare yourself for the same 
final change. Dry up, then, your tears, and re- 
member that your afflictions are really but a self- 
imposed penance. 

Before we have finally settled this cheerful view 
of human sorrows, another complainant approaches, 
with the benevolent purpose of rectifying our phi- 
losophical error, and proving that the laws of na- 
ture do not always operate harmoniously and just- 
ly. I am, says he, a moral reformer—I have 
struggled for the welfare of my fellow-beings—I 
have been an advocate of education and of temper- 
ance—a preacher of Christianity, and an opponent 
of the works of the Devil in every shape. You 
may imagine that I have not attained much world- 
ly prosperity by my course, but it is not of that I 
would complain; for I consider trial, temptation 
and suffering necessary while on earth. But I do 
complain of this: that while I have been laboring | 
for the good of my fellow-men, I have not enjoyed 
either their approbation or their patronage. On 
the contrary, I have found enemies and persecu- 
tion, where I should have found friends and sup- 
port. Ihave found the halls of science and the | 
temples of religion deserted by the multitude, 
while they eagerly attended the race-course, the | 
circus, the theatre and the arena of political debate. 
Wherever the animal nature is to be gratified, 
there men congregate. Wherever the sublime 
truths of religion and science are taught and main- 
tained, you may be sure of a small attendance. I| 
have rebuked and warred against this false taste, | 
but in vain. J hare found enemies and opposition 
where I desired to find friends; and while those 
who pandered to a vicious taste were honored, car- 
ressed and rewarded, the stern and humble follow- 
er of Christ, has been abandoned or persecuted.— 
Hence I must assert, that in the forernment of 
the universe, punishment and suffering are not the 
evidenct of divine displeasure, and that triumphant 
success is not the evidence of divine approbation. 

Your objections, I acknowledge, are weighty, 
and would to most persons appear conclusive. But 
we must look a little deeper into the essential na- 
tare of things, and not be deceived by mere words. 
Why should he be disliked who rebukes or opposes 
a vice? Surely the fact that he has aroused angry 


your dangerous remedies are not always used with 
discretion. And if the class whom you denounce 
are intelligent, honorable, and educated physicians, 
the public sympathy will necessarily be enlisted in 
behalf of those whom you denounce, merely be- 
cause they do not adopt your own creed, or-be- 
long to your own school. You should be content 
to have all practitioners judged by the result of 
their practice; and unless you can prove that you 
are more successful than your competitors, your 
medical learning gives you no peculiar claim upon 
the public confidence. And if your learning is su- 
perior to that of your opponents, you are inferior 
to them in other important particulars. You have 
less energy of character, less pleasant and attrac- 
tive manners, a more stiff and repulsive bearing, 
ora more meagre and uninteresting countenance, 
Hence your personal influence is less pleasant and 
beneficial to the sick. It is for these, faults, and 
not for your virtues, that Nature has punished you. 

Another complainant now approaches with diff- 
dent and anxious countenance. He is a student, 
He is embarrassed by poverty. He experiences 
great difficulties in the pursuit of knowledge; and 
though he is determined to struggle on, he repines 
at his fate. Let him take a more cheerful view.—~ 
If knowledge were given him amid the luxurious 
appliances which belong to the heirs of wealth, he 
might become, for all practical purposes, as worth- 
lessas they. To enable him to accomplish any- 
thing in life, itis necessary for him to discipline his 
character, and strengthen his purposes as well as 
his mind and his muscles, It is necessary that he 
should have difficulties to overcome, and gain 
strength by overcoming them. When he has done 
this, the strength of character which he will have 
acquired, will carry him on through the remainder 
of life. Let him regard his early toil as a species 
of moral gymnastics for his own permanent benefit, 

An intelligent laborer now approaches, and calls 
our attention to the oppressed condition of the in- 
dustrial classes throughout the world. Capital 
everywhere is supreme, and labor sells itself for a 
bare subsistence, and often fails to obtain that,— 
He mourns the ignorance and degradation of go 
large a portion of mankind, and condemns the in- 
justice which dooms those who erect stately build- 
ings, to live in hovels; and those who clothe the 
human race, to go in rags; while he who tilla the 
soil, has scarcely food enough for life. 

It is vain for laborers to occupy their time in 
idle complaints or disorderly action. If they are 
degraded, the fault is their own. They have the 
physical and moral power to elevate themselves 


passions, is proof that he has not taken the proper | whenever they will it, Even if capital is arrayed 


course. Since men are not to be reformed by ex- 
citing their anger against the reform intended, he 
who speaks with unnecessary harshness to the of- 


with its power against them, let them combine in 
préper co-operative associations, and they will soon 
be independent of capital. Ignorant, passionate, 


fender, should not be surprised if the laws of na- [intemperate and lawless men, ought not in justice 


to have any permanent influence in society. It is 
fortunate if such are confined by necessity, to ri- 
gorous industrial occupation ; it is best for them- 
selves and society. But they who have intciligence 
and moral worth, who are capable of combining 
and acting harmoniously, ina great common cause, 
cannot be kept down. In any portion of the world, 
combined human labor, industriously applied, 
guided by discretion and economy, will in a few 
years realize comfort and independence. Even un- 
der arbitrary governments, the toiling classes may 
thus emancipate themselves, if they are fully 
worthy of emancipation ; and if too many difficel- 
ties are there thrown in their way, they can find 
their way to the land of freedom, where nothing 
but selfishness, profligacy, ignorance and indolence 
can keep them down. Human labor produces 
more than twice as much as is necessary to sup- 
port the laborer ; industry, perseverance, and eco- 
nomy, guided by intelligence, cannot therefore fail 
to secure an ullimate independence. 

The clevation of the laboring classes is in their 
own hands. And throughout the world let it be 
proclaimed to all of high and low degree, that 
whatever the misfortunes from which they suffer 
—whatever the failures and shortcomings of their 
lives—whatever the nature of their discontent or 
unhappiness, their evils arise entirely from the vio- 
lation of obvious laws, and their redemption from 
those evils is to be obtained, if they choose, not by 
denouncing or warring against nature—not by call- 
ing upon divine providence for special interference, 
or criticising society and calling upon mankind to 
change their course, but by studying and obeying 
the laws of the universe; and above all, by the 
thorough study of the science of man, which 
should be, to all classes—to all ages, sexes and con- 
ditions, the leading study of life—the constant mo- 
nitor in misfortune, leading from all that is dark, 
evil, and hateful, to all that is good and glorious in 
human destiny. 

Nore.—In the foregoing essay an important principle, which 
has been too much neglected, is set forth in a bold and ungaall 
fied manner. Iteannor be denied, however, that Ike otber gen- 
eral principles, it has its exceptions—yet as the objectof the es- 
say was to establish a much neglected principle, it was not 


deemed necessary to dwell upon exceptions, which will be 
readily adduced and ardently sustained by many. 


EE 
Christian Spiritualist. 


So long as Men are Honest, so long will Success follow 
in the Footsteps of their Labors. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1855. 
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CONTROVERSIES ON SPIRITUALISM. 


Among the many instrumentalities likely to be 
of great usefulness in the spread and development 
of truth, we know of none so easily productive of 
good or bad results as public oral controversy.— 
The necessities for gualijication are intensified, so 
soon as you limit the time for disposing of the is- 
sue, since each speaker should in some degree be 
able to harmonize facts with their antecedents in 
history, philosophy and science. And should the 
subject matter have any bearing on religion, its 
claims and authority should be recognized, if the 
discussion is to be productive of good. All this, 
however, presupposes knowledge in an eminent 
degree with culture and such other qualification of 
_ mind and address as wiil enable the speaker to 
- think clearly, and express himself exactly, that 
misunderstanding and misconception cannot pos- 
sibly happen. Beside this, the control of the tem- 


interesting discussion which is now in the second 
week of its continuance, is exciting a very great de- 
gree of public attention. It is the best test of Spi- 
ritualism yet produced, and is destined to have a 
marked influence on the further progress of this 
new coctrine. All the disputants are able men, 
and no stone is left unturned by either party to es- 
tablish or destroy their respective positions. This 
is what the public desire. In the books heretofore 
published for and against the Spiritual theory, but 
little has been done to prore the positions taken— 
those positions having been assumed in the first in- 
stance and the vital question still left open for fu- 
ture discussion. The reports of the Cleveland de- 
bate, as furnished by the Plain Dealer, show dis- 
tinctly that there is no dodging, but that the whole 
question is discussed with a degree of subtlety, 
fairness and good temper rarely if ever equalled. 

We see the reports are copyrighted, and infer 
that when closed, tiie whole will be issued in book 
form. Thisisas it should be. The public want 
information on this subject; add as far as our 
knowledge extends, we are unacqnainted with any 
source where it can be more completely and intel- 
ligently furnished. There is nothing in our creed 
which weuld prevent us from believing in the so- 
called Spiritual manifestations, had we the necessa- 
ry evidence to enforce the conviction ; and we pre- 
sume that this is the case with thousands. In this 
view, then, without expressing any opinion as to 
the merits of the present discussion, we are lead 
to infer that it cannot fail to retard rathcr than ad- 
vance the new doctrine, for the reason that if Spi- 
ritualism is true, the difficulty of establishing that 
fact, alongside of the evidence of the parallel cases 
of President Mahan, will be increased ten-fold—if 
false, the same evidence will eventually lead, and 
at no distant day, to a demonstration of its falsity, 
or, if it does not accomplish this, will always re- 
main as a huge stumbling block in the way of its 
progress. 

In this connection we produce from the editorial 
columns of the Plain Dealer, an extract to which 
we invite the candid attention of candid minds: 

“We are by no means qualified to discuss this 
matter of Spiritualism—because we have not had 
time and opportunity to examine it with the care, 
candor, and patience, which its inexpressible im- 
portance demands. But of one or two things we 
have become fully convinced. We are persuaded 
that, whether true or false, the so-called phonome- 
na of Spiritualism presents to the nfind of the phil- 
osopher, the religionist, the psychologist, and es- 
pecially the Christian, one of the most sublime and 
awful problems for solution that the world has ever 
known. 

“Why do we say so? Because a class of phe- 
nomena, the existence of which none but knaves 
and fools deny, which, it is believed by many, are 
not referable to any of the known laws of either 
matter or mind, are forced upon our attention, and 
demand our consideration. Are we asleep, and do 
we dream? Or is it a solemn truth, that miracles, 
at once astonishing in their nature, and most bene- 
ficent in their character, are every day and ho 
being wrought, not only in our midst, but through 
the length and breadth of our land, if not all over 
the world? Every day the sick are raised from 
beds of languishing torture by the touch a human 
hand; the lame are made to leap like the hart; 
voices attuned to accord with the songs of seraph 
and seraphim are heard speaking to the children of 
men; ponderous bodiesare moved by invisible and 
unknown powers; and tongues unused to eloquence 
are moved to speak, as men have never before 
spoken. Is this denied? No! The self-consti- 
tuted champions of obselete ideas—the man of 
science, learning and picty—whose head is blos- 
soming for the grave, and whose heart should be 
dedicated to the solemn realities of eternity, stands 
before assembled thousands of his fellow beings, 
and affirms that such phenomena hare presented them- 
selves, and are continually presenting themselves for 
consideration. And what is more, less than five 
short years have sufficed to reduce this whole sub- 
ject to one single point. All questions-relating to 
these phenomena, but oxe, are definitely settled.— 
Their existence ig not denied! The only question 
remaining is, are they produced by mundane, or 


per is of the first importance, for the moment ex- 
., citement takes the place ofa wise caution and con- 
scientious reason, that moment “chaos has come 
again,” since a mortified vanity or a humiliated 
self-esteem are bad counsellors where personalities 
are so like to be "matters of course.” But above 
all, is it absolutely necessary that all parties be 
HoNEsT, seeking for truth and conviction rather 
than victory or self-aggrandisement. These quali- 
fications are essentially truc of all persons inclined 
to “argue the point,” but more especially true is it 
of the public disputant, since ignorance, inefficien- 
cy, trickery, dishonesty or bad temper can awaken 
only displeasure, disgust or party antagonism.in 
those who may be the seers and hearers of such 
“human events.” We pen these reflections, how- 
ever, more for the Lencfit of our private and every 
day issues than for the public controversies now 
going on, since so far as we know, there is more 
need of them among the former class than in the 
latter. Indeed the method as well as the Spirit of 
many of our conference discussions of late have 
been not only objectionable but offensive, and 
personal in a painful degree, so much so, that if a 
wiser and better tempered caution cannot enter in- 
to these councils, it were a waste of time to conti- 
nue them. The world no doubt needs knowledge 
and information, but it need confidence in HUMAN 
NATURE more, and all reform will be deféctire so 
long as men reason from a suspicious stand point.— 
Not a few men seem to think that superstition is 
the only thing to be got rid of, but there is a worse 
thing than that, te, bad fuilh or no faith in the in- 
tegrity and moral uprightness of human nature.— 
It may be the Church has been the agent of su- 
perstition, but in a more comprehensive sense, 
she has been the nursery of humanity and the es- 
sential friend of moral faith. In fact and in truth, 
the credulity and superstition of the religionist 
springs in a great measure from the skepticism and 
lack of confidence characteristic of “the man of 
the world.” 

We see, therefore, that the disputant needs not 
only a comprehensive knowledge of history, sci- 
ence, philosophy and religion, but he need mostly 
what all these poorly explain, and that is a knowl- 
. edge of, and atrustin, the essential goodness of 
human nature. This doctrine of depravity is not 
exclusively a dogma of the Churches, for it enters 
into, and fashions most of the petty gossips and 
yillanies of the times. We hope to know, however, 
that the public discussions now going on in this 
city and in Cleveland, will do honor to human na- 
ture, whatever may become of its logic, its pride 
of argument, and consistency. Of the discussion 
now going on at the Tabernacle, we have no per- 
sonal knowledge, as we have not been able to at- 
tend, and will thercfore offer no opinion nor report 
at present. The little that the city press has said 
about it, gives us but poor materials for forming a 
judgment, so we pass to the discussion in Cleve- 
land. The qucstions at issue are the following : 

Ist. Do Spirits of departed human beings still 


hold intelligent and sensible intercourse with men 
on earth ? 


2d. Can the so-called Spiritual phenomena be ga-! 


tisfactorily accounted for, without admitting the 
agency ot Spirits? 

8d. Arc the Spiritnal phenomena productive of 
more good than cvil? 

Of the disputants (Prof. Rehm and Prof- Ma- 
han,) we know little or nothing beyond such items 
of news as we get from “the press.” They are 
both spoken of as gentlemen of culture and men- 
tal ability, and therefore qualified to do justice to 
the subject, so far as our present philosophy can 
make that possible. The following reflections from 
the editor of the Buffalo Republic are well worth 


by Spiritual cause ?” 


SPIRITUALISTS GOING ABROAD. 

If any one doubts the fastness of the age in ge- 
neral and the progress of Spiritualism in particu- 
lar, the fact that “the rappers” have converted 
millions of minds in the United States to a con- 
sciousness Of immortality and Spirit-intercourse in 
five years, with the full force of “law, physic and 
divinity,” against the incisibles, must be taken as 
evidence for a different conclusion. But when we 
add to this, that the ‘new religion,” like other 
phases of faith, can afford to have your missiona- 
ries to go forth to preach the glad tidings, the evi- 
dence is conclusive. That such is the fact, the fol- 
lowing from the New Era, bears witness: 


“Dr, Hayden and lady, Miss Emma Jay, and D. D. Hume, 
sail for London on the 25th of March. Mrs. Hayden is a superior 
test Medium; Miss Jays speaks in the trance before public au- 
diences and in private circles, with the most pleasing effect, and 
Mr. Hume ig one of the very best mediums for physical demon- 
strations the country affords, With such a trio, old England 
Will bo taken by storm.” 


We take it for granted that the Spirits are di- 
rectors in this, since they evidently are the respon- 
sible parties, and without whom little good can re- 
sult from the enterprise. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MEDIUMS. 


It is with pleasure we learn that efforts are being 
made by the friends of Spiritualism in this city, to 
secure the services of well-known mediums, and to 
circumstance them as to make it possible for them 
to give part of their time to the public and the 
cause, “ without money and without price.” 

Besides which, preparations have been made and 
opportunities are now offered for the derelopment of 
mediums, which statement must be glad tidings 
both to those wishing to be developed, and those 
seeking to multiply the necessary evidence, that 
conviction and conversion may come to all. 

We have, personally, little sympathy with mira- 
cle-worker and wonder-monger, but the necessity 
for mediums is now so well attested, that the office 
of mediation is no longer an isolated conception in 
theology, but a foundation fact in science which, 
when understood and fully explained, may go far 
toward the development of a grand and compre- 
hensive philosophy, which will alike harmonize the 
mission of Jesus and the providence of events— 
Were it of any avail to regret, we might remind 
the reader, that as yet, next to nothing has been 
done for the classification and explanation of the 
differing phases of mediumistic powers, and as a 
consequence, there is not only crudity connected 
with Spiritualism, but a temptation to imposture 
and humbug, froma greedy desire for manifesta- 
tions. 

The multiplication of facts here, as elsewhere, 
however, will force classification on the mind, and 
call system into being, so that for the present we 
need but “learn to labor and to wait.” The fol- 
lowing letter will in this connection be welcome 
and suggestive of information to many, as it points 
out the way by which mediums may be multiplied 
and good accomplished : 

Sprritvauisu.—Deur Sir : The undersigned takes 
this method to acquaint you of an undertaking he 
has recently commenced, with the approval and 
assistance of the Spirits, for the advancement and 
furtherance of the Heavenly Truths, which the 
phenomena known as Spiritualism is giving to the 
world. 

One year ago this date, I was moved and direct- 
ed by the Spirits, to commence an undertaking 
which at that time was looked upon as full of vi- 
sionary thought and a scheme of delusion, and 
predictions were made that but a few weeks would 
pass when tbe bubble would explode, and the 
undertaking would end to the discredit of all. The 


result has proved to the contrary, and shown that 
Spirit-prophecies are superior to the mortals. The 


an attentive reading. 
Tue SPIRITTAL DISCUSSION AT CLEYELAND.—This 


Spirits’ prediction have próved correct, and the re 
sult of that so-called visionary idea, is now in suc- 


: 


cessful operation, and thousands have through that 
channel been brought into the belief of Spiritual 
communication. 

The Society’s rooms are thronged daily with 
searchers after truth, and the Journal from a circu- 
lation of a few copies has now increased to hund- 
reds. An impetus was given to Spifitualism from 
that date, which has spread during the year with 
a rapidity that will defy all comparison with any 
new belief since the mediumship of Christ. 

In leaving and surrendering up the undertaking 
from individual management to a corporate organ- 
ization, I, in announcing the fact through the Jour- 
nal, made use of the following words, given to me 
through my powers as a medium and which at the 
time I could not comprehend, “ We Leave but soon to 
enter upon a wider and more extensive field of opera- 
tion.” f 

That field is the development of Media through 
the powers vested in my family and myself, num- 
bering six persons, all Mediums, who are now pre- 
pared to form Circles for the development. of Me- 
diums for Spiritual Communication. 

Rooms will be thrown open at my residence for 
the reception of visitors who seek to investigate the 
wonders of modern Spiritualism. 

J. F. WHITNEY, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenue, 
? Between 11th and 12th sts. 

New York, March 1st, ’55. 

As we have never seen the manifestations in 
Mr. Whitney’s family, the following voluntary tes- 
timony may interest the reader: 

“Mr. J. F. Whitney has opened rooms for the; 
development of Mediums at 101 4th Avenue.— į 
From developments we have witnessed in Mr. W.’s 
family in time past, we are convinced he and his, 
family are enabled by Spirit-intercourse, to assist | 
in the development of those who are partial Me- 
diums. There are Mediums inthis city who can 


testify to the beneficial effects they have derived | 


from these Circles.” 
—_—_——__o————— 


SIR E. LYTTON BULWEE. 


It seems to be the jate of greatness to be mis- 


represented, for as soon as a person gets to be of | veloped with gre: 
= A : couraged to it except those of established charac- 


| ter and integrity, and of great firmness. 


any importance in the world of opinion, he or she 
is made to say things which not only makes issue 
with the consistency of the man or woman, but of- 
ten the sanity of the mind. Few have had more 
of this “hither and yon 
whose name heads this notice. 

It may be, however, as Joseph Surface says, 
“ this is the dad side of a good reputation; 
a pers 
gress, he soon gets to be with a certain class in 
favor of all kinds of isms prominent in the age.— 
Thus we have heard or seen it in print, that Sir E. 
Lytton Bulwer was a phrenologist, a mesmerist, a | 


on enjoys a reputation for liberality and pro- | Persons who have | 


the individual by impression, when he is fully con- 
scious of his own acts.“ l 

Thus the wrilings of Gov. Tallmadge and Judge 
Edmonds, in my opinion, are of a higher class of 
inspiration than the communications generally giv- 
en through mediums in their presence. It has 
often been remarked that the Introduction to Judge 
Edmonds’ first volume was the best part of the 
book. Experience has shown that revelaticns, to be 
of any practical benefit to mankind must come 
through the human brain and be adapted to the 
development of mankind as they then exist. Hence 
Christ said that the world was not prepared for all 
truth in his day, but that after the human family 
had digested what he had given them, greater 
things would be revealed. It has taken over 1800 
years to prepare the world to receive further, and 
it would seem but few even now have their lamps 
trimmed and are in readiness to receive the bride- 
groom of truth and righteousness. 

I have not yet seen Judge Edmonds’ second vol- 
ume, but have had the pleasure of reading the 
manuscript in part, of the book soon to be issued 
by Gov. Tallmadge, and written by Charles Linton. 
In my judgment it is the greatest book published 
since the Revelations by John. It is not the wri- 
ting or opinion of any mere Spirit, but its truths 
seem to have flowed from the highest class of in- 


spiration. 

In some parts is style its like the Proverbs. It 
has all their beauty and truth, and yet more logic 
apparently. There isa great desire for the book, 
and I predict that it will be read by every lawyer 
and educated man in America. 

The Introduction by Gov. Tallmadge is written 
with great power, and would of itself make a book 


| which would do much for the cause of humanity. 


But to return to mediums. 
at caution. 


They should be de- 
None should be en- 


By their 
yery development the door is opened to impression, 
and if they once yield to temptation, hordes of evil 


” than the gentleman | Spirits are attracted to them, who will frequently 


overpower them. 
It isa great mistake to say there are no devils 


” for iflin the other world. There are millions; but are 


ived on earth, and while here 
were devils in the flesh. It may be asked what 


| motive they have for continuing their rascality 
| there? I ask what motive have those evil persons 


whom we daily meet, to continue their evil doing? 


hydropathist, and last, though not least, a Spirit- An answer to either proposition answers both. 


ualist, but on what evidence we know not, except 
in the case of “ water cure.” 
testimony and experience, which saves the neces- 


In my judgment, believers in Spiritual inter- 


Here we hare his course are multiplying as fast as society is pre- 
i pared for it. The wisdom of the Divine Mind is 


sity of conjecture and precludes the possibility of manifest in this as in all other things. As human 


mistake or misrepresentation. 


We do not know | nature is now constituted, an instantaneous con- 


that Mr. Bulwer does not believe in each and all of Version of the world to Spiritualism would pro- 


these reforms, but common prudence, as well as 


duce a revolutionary shock which might well be 


honesty, would suggest the propriety of being sure ; dreaded. But the work is moving on silently, dis- 


before the assertion was made. 

We take part of this to ourself, for ia a lecture 
not many months since, we had the misfortune to 
repeat the substance of the following, on the au- 
thority of “the papers :” 

“I have closed my career asa writer of fiction. Iam gloomy 
and unhappy. I have expended the powers of life, chasing 
pleasure where it is not to be found.” 

Whatever presumptice evidence we may have 
had in mind, to justify a use of such an improbable 
statement, is neither here ner their, since Mr. Bul- 
wer has given the correction in a jlat denial : 


Sr: In the Critic of Dec. 15, I read that a New York paper 
states, that Bulwer, the novelist, in a letter tos gentleman at 
Boston, says: “ I have closed my career asa writer of fiction.— 
I am gloomy and unhappy. Ihave expended the powers of life, 
chasing pleasure where itis nofto be fuund.” Assuming “ Bul- 
wer, the novelist,” to be myself, I beg toetste that I know no 
gentleman in Boston to whom I should write upon any matter 
concerning myself—that I neyer wrote anything of the sort to 
any one—and that the whole statement is a complete fabrica- 
don. 

We hope this correction will have the proper ef- 
fect and teach caution to all in receiving random 
and second-hand statements from the press or pul- 
pit, and quicken the consciences of those whose 
party spirit is so active, that they can not allow 
men to define their position, before they are claim- 
ed as one “of the household of faith.” 

ag 
{[For the Christian Spiritualist] 
FALSE MEDIUMS---EVIL SPIRITS--GOV. 
TALLMADGE’S BOOKS, &C. 

Those who haye thoroughly examined the mo- 
dern Spiritual manifestations, have witnessed 
speaking mediums. The person is apparently 
thrown into a trance, and then an intelligence is 
uttered through the organ of such person, claiming 


to be from a Spirit. 


As a general thing one can judge whether the | and heart. 


medium is deceiving, or whether he is truly under 
some influence different from his own mind. I 
have accidentally met mediums for the first time, 
and they would be thrown into a trance, and some 
of my Spirit-friends speak through them. From 
their manner I could readily recognize them, with- 
out their announcing their names. 

This class of mediumship, however, should be 
scrutinized with the greatest caution. Itcan easily 
be used as a cover for the grossest fraués and im- 
positions. I can give you a case in point from my 
own experience. 

A person known to many of your readers as a 
medium, has often spoken to audiences or small 
circles when he was really under Spiritual influ- 
ence. That same person has many times pretend- 
ed to be under such influence, and that distinguish- 
ed Spirits were speaking through him, when it has 
been detected that the whole matter was a fraud 
on his part, and the speeches were wholly made 
by him. That person possesses great talent, has 
read much and speaks fluently, with great powers 
of imitation, so much so, that the most acute hear- 
ers have at times been deceived by him. Upon 
detecting the pretended Spirit of the grossest false- 
hood, at first I thought it was an evil Spirit which 
had control of the medium. I subsequently dis- 
covered that the evil Spirit was the medium him- 


creetly, but firmly, and, in my judgment, will in 
due time, bring the whole human family into the 
bonds of Spiritual Christianity. ARGUS. 
March, 1855. 
——<——_- 


CIRCUMSPECTIONS. 


The Past! it is not wholly gone; 
The absent still are near; 

The loneliest heart not all forlorn, 
It still holds something dear. ` 


The New is shadowed by the Old, 
The great and wise and free 

Are of one true heavenly fold, 

* Though wide their pastures be. 


The Heavenly Shepherd gathers in 
His own from nesr and far; 

Their features all are known to Him, 
Though strange to each they are. 


The Old, in heart, contains the New, 
As flowers from seeds unfold; 

The loving, faithful, just and true, 
Are of the Age of Gold. 


Within my heart are gathered all, 
As of one brotherhood ; 

Nor care what names the world may call 
Upon the brave and good. 


For names are but as idle weeds, 
True hearts still feed the fame; 

Love consecrates the olden creeds, 
And loye consumes the same. . 


Humanity is one; and we 
Are members of the race; 

‘We have but one Paternity, 
One Image bears each face. 


In Spirit a!l are one who love, 
And suffer for the right; 

One heart within, on hope above, 
One struggle through the night. 


True Spirituality opens and enlarges both mind 
The pursuit of truth is the closest bond 
of union. The noble and generous affections 
which it calls forth quicken the human sympathies 
and expand their sphere. Selfishness, on the con- 
trary, narrows and embitters. It antagonizes the 
former, as, in matter, the cohesive force antago- 
nizes the expansive powers of heat. If we would 
know which of these principles is paining ascend- 
ancy over us, the fraternal or sectarian, we hare 
but to look within to discern whether our Spirits 
are ever encircling larger and mo% distant portions 
of the great human family, drawing them nearer 
and enfolding them closer in our heart of hearts; 
or, whether we are confining our tender charities 
to those who are called by our name, and embrac- 
ed in the same limited and narrow sphere. Love 
has as many counterfeits and alloys as gold. The 
selfish instincts and clannish feelings may make 
men gregarious. Even brutes, the most savage 
and ignoble, love their own. Wolves hunt in packs, 
swine gorge in herds, and obscene birds gather in 
flocks to their unsavory banquet. If we cannot 
find it in our hearts to love those who differ from 
us, to esteem according to merit those who despise 
us, frankly and heartily to acknowledge both our 
own deficiencies and the virtues of those who op- 
| pose us, we may infer that charity has not yet ac- 
complished her perfect work, 
No fuller condemnation of the spirit that, in ge- 


self. Your readers must judge of the baseness of} neral, animates society and the churches, more 


a person who would be guilty of a fraud upon a 
subject so sacred. 

All Spiritualists at first are apt to be credulous 
and superstitious, as were men in Old Testament 
times. They are apt to think that Spirits will not 
ile, and at all events, that no being in the form 
would be guilty of deceiving upon such subjects. 
After much reflection and experience, I heve come 
to the conclusion that the following general rules 
would be well to guide us: 

1. To suspect any medium wko assumes that 
through him Spirits advise in regard to matters 
which, by possibility, interest himself. 

2. Receive cautiously all advice relating to world- 
ly matters, and never follow it unless our own 
judgment fully accords therewith. 

8. Appeal directly to God to answer tha con- 
science in all matters of doubt. 

It is probably well to hear advice from Spirits or 
persons, but I believe each individual can commune 


directly with the Holy Spirit through his con- 
science, and by earnest desire or prayer will repel 
all evil Spirits and influences. 

And from my experience, I believe the highest 
class of mediumship is that which comes through 


‘ 


especially as represented by the Press and the 
Clergy, need be sought than the treatment which 
Spiritualists have received at their hands. We 
have been regarded not as brothers, but as Pariahs, 
against whom the self-complacent divine might 
launch his anathemas, and the pert witling point 
the stalest jests. The men of the world and the 
men of the church, like Jew and Gentile, have 
united hand in hand to nail to a cross of shame al] 
who bore the name. It was not enough that our 
own friends should reproach and wound us, not 
enough that the brutal and bigoted should mock 
and spit upon the manifestations; many who knew 
their value, or at least the innocence of their sup- 
porters, must lend their voices to the mob, and 
swell the outcry against them. The most liberal 
and influential of American Journals, as if to make 
ample amends for past delinquencies, now gives the 
fraternity the full benefit of its keenest criticisms, 
So also the most advanced of the clergy, Beecher 
and Bushnell, have no word of favor or encourage- 
ment for the investigators of Spiritualism; whilst 
Emerson and Parker, who have outstripped and 


left far behind even the “ liberal clergy,” externally, | that strives, like the dying body, 


at least, are none the less averse to the new faith. 


ing all that was most valuable from the ruins of 
Troy—numina divum et religuuos Danaum, the sa- 
ered symbols of their faith and the seminal germs 
of a new empire,—Spiritualists have been beaten 
and buffetted on every side; though they alone 
sustain the inspired disclosures of the past, by 
showing their analogies in the present, and their 
fulfilment and complete unfolding in the great 
Future. And as the tempest that tried, and the 
hostile arms that withstood, the Trojan hero, but 
sifted and purged his band, and knit closer the 
hearts that remained; so the pressure and vituper- 
ation from without but drive from the ranks the 
cowardly and sinister, whilst they unite and bind 
by cords of living sympathy the true-hearted and 
the brave. 

But we haye still a more difficult task than to 
maintain our position impregnable against the 
world. This is easy; is in fact mostly done for 
us, by the nature of the ground we occupy, and 
by our allies from invisible spheres. But to love 
the hating; to be just to the unjust; to acknowl- 
edge with all candor and frankness whatever is 
good and beautiful in the lines that assail us; to 
seek not the spoil of our enemies, but to make their 
virtue our own; to win to truth and be won to 
truth ;—will be found to be amore serious and 
protracted Iabor. The problem of all reformers is 
to retain‘all that is genuine and truthful in the old, 
and to incorporate it in the very heart and life of 
the new,:and carry forth the whole to its ultimate 
and complete perfection. Catholicism still lingers 
because Protestantism fails to satisfy the inmost 
cravings of the human heart. Spiritualism ad- 
vances less rapidly than it might, because many of 
its leaders know’so little of the wants of the high- 
er religious nature of man. Science may have its 
yotaries, philosophy its admirers, but religion alone 
produces its confessors and martyrs. It is only 
when the moral nature is stirred to its inmost 
depths that man becomes a true hero. Love must 
kindle and devotion consecrate the heart, ere its 
fairest blossoms will unfold in faultless perfection. 


But Spiritualists have one encouragement which 
is worth more than the array of mightiest names in 
their defence, or the flocking of multitudes to their 
standard. The wise have sometimes erred; folly 
and fanaticism have never wanted followers. Lo- 
cal causes may produce false currents and eddies, 
but the ocean obeys its attractive source. Indi- 
vidual minds may err, but Providence leads forth 
the race. Zhe tendency and drift of all modern 
thought and literature is to Spirituality. The tides 
of the natural are setting towards the Spiritual 
World. The freest speculators, the most daring 
yoyagers, who plow the seas of thought, venture 
upon the very verge that separates the two. Shel- 
ley and Keats, Coleridge and Wordsworth, are the 
hierophants of a New Era. The children of the 
Oid World, were born heirs to the New. They 
sang inspired by the great Future now unfolding 
among men. The interior of their life now as- 
sumes its external. Not yet all fair and symmet- 
rical; the rags of the old still alternate with the 
spotless robes of the new. Life and Death con- 
tend in every heart, and share the world between 
them.—He who has drank most deeply from the 
inspired lays of these poets, imbibing not merely 
their language but their very Spirit and life, is pre- 
pared for the disclosures and developments of the 
present day. Even Milton and Dante, the great 
poetic lights of all Christendom, are, through im- 
agination, and as it were by anticipation and pro- 
phecy, the poets of the invisible realms. All these 
areas the morning stars that sang together over 
the birth of a new world. 


The greatest of living poets, Tennyson and Long- 
fellow, belong also to the transitional era. The 
mind of the former, like a pure, acrial Spirit, broods 
over loveliest themes and folds finest thoughts, of 
sweetest touching grace, in softly fitting verse; 
whilst our own high cultured bard, like the sum- 
mer moon aboye an olden ruin, re-clothes with 
softer hues the fading Past, and breathes a spirit 
o'er its mouldering piles; but both, touched by 
the Genius of the Age, pour forth in song strains 
that vibrate and thrill through each quickened 
Spiritual nature. It is needless to quote by way 
of illustration; every lover of the gentle Muse 
knows these passages by heart; every enlightened 
Spiritualist knows also whence such language 
comes and whither their music leads. 

But poets are often far in advance of their time, 
even by whole generations and centuries; and the 
divinest inspiration, in its deep interior sense, spans 
the whole era and arch of time. Let us then turn 
to the most powerful of living prose writers; to 


anew mythology; or, perhaps, the Richard Cœur 
de Lion and nimble Saladiu of the modern chivalry 
of thought; the former doing to death with his 
ponderous club, or strangling in his brawny arms, 
the monsters that prowl amid the ruins.of the Old 
World; the latter severing with such dexterity the 
head from the shoulders of Puritan Orthodoxy, 
that it stands for awhile, Jike the traitor in the Tal- 
isman, as if unconscious of the loss. Human ard 
gigantic strength characterize the Scottish, a subtle 
wit and penetrating intelect the New England re- 
former ;—both war against the crushing tyrannies 
that enslave the soul. Each, in his own way, 
speeds the carof progress. Their genius kindles, 
and their efforts fan, the fame that consumes the 
dead forms of the past. These men are uncon- 
scious mediums. They are wiser than they know. 
They will never fully understand the tendency and 
purpose of all their many labors till they view 
them from the farther shore, whither we sre all 
fast drifting. Then they, and we too, shall find 
that they were truer Spiritualists than many who 
most loudly vaunt the name. 

The Spiritual tendencies of the age are also 
manifest in the foremost of living preachers.— 
Beecher and Bushnell among the orthodox; Par- 
ker and several other New England Divines among 
the liberals, though differing widely in creed and 
profession, are still more or less open to the influx 
now descending from the heavens. Beecher be- 
lieves in living inspiration, and Parker holds that 
itis permanent in the church, inflowing into the 
pure and earnest in mind and heart. 

Now it matters little what a man is outwardly 
and by profession. Men are to be grouped accord- 
ing to their genius. The unconscious is the true 
domain of life. Outwardly men are what circum- 
stances and temporary interests haye made them; 
inwardly more true to the thought of Him in 
whose image they are made. The mild and Christ- 
ian Shelley professed Atheism vith his lips, and 
heathen Oxford was shocked at his blasphemy.— 
So many now assail with bitter words the cause 
they unconsciously love. Men know not what 
Spirit they are of till brought into the state of their 
interiors. 

There are, in fact, two churches throughout all 
Christendom; the inward and vital which strug- 
gles like an imprisoned Spirit in the old organiza- 
tions; and the outer church of forms and creeds, 


ing guest. So Life looks forth from the old win- 


. 


Thus,—like the storm-tossed fleet of Æneas, bear- | dows of its crumbling tenement fast tottering to 


Carlyle and Emerson, the Hercules and Mercury of 


its final fall. 

Thus the world becomes the broad field for the 
insemination of Spiritual truth, and faithful labor- 
ers are coming up from every walk of life. We 
have more helpers than we know. Many fight 
valiantly under the same great Commander who 
yet know not the colors of our new regiment. The 
brave and true, when once they know each other, 
are ever friends. 

Could the great book of Divine Providence, as 
illustrated in history, be unfolded to our eyes, we 
should see the past, the present and the future 
but as one mighty stream, sweeping in majestic 
curves towards an unknown sea; yet through all 
its darkened course it feels the attraction of an un- 
seen Power; and amid all its tossings and foam- 
ings it obeys the high behest of Him who onward 
rolls its waves and guides them from afar. 

Man sees the links, God holds the mighty chain ; 
Man counts the sands, God's hand doth atil! sustain 
The mighty Horologe of worlds und spheres, 
Hymning their anthem from ancient years, 

Of love to man, and glory unto Him 

Who gave their orbs fur evermore to swim 


In heavenly spaces, rising still to Nght 
Ineffable and glory infinite. 


Peace, peace, iny heart, the Spirit inly eries, 
Thon, too, shalt yet be pure and meekly wise; 
In the far Future golden days shall come, 

The heart shall be the vestibule and home 

Of joys that unto higher joys lead on, 

Till Earth and Heaven for ever more are one. 


S. E. B. 


HOW ARE WE LIVING? 

Would that the stoic age and philosophy were 
once more revived among us. The subline-t re 
quisites of character are those, which, as fur as 
self is concerned, could stand unmoved at the 
breaking up of this wide universe. We apply this, 
of course, to the present eondition of our intellec- 
tal and moral life. 

All the intellection of the age is characterized by 
nothing save a thought of popularity; “the large 
wisdom looking before and after,” enters no more 
into our mental organization—strinzs no more the 
lyre with a song of true religion, nor reverberates 
in the enchanting cadence of the orator’s mizhty 
spell. Men are no more taught to be indifferent to 
the glory which their inspiration excites; on the 
contrary, they rest with satisfaction on the mo- 
mentary enthusiasm it creates, rather than upon 
the value intrinsically, of their creation. What 
shall renew the philosophic Spirit of old days ?— 
What shall set up anew the idols which Plato and 
Socrates erected, amid the dreary wastes of our 
intellectual being ? 

“The court, the camp, the church, the vessel 
and the mart,” we range—all the proud provinces 
of the earth are ravaged in search for something 
that may gratify the cravings of the Spirit, and not 
one look inward upon the sorrowing Angel of our 
interior life rewards our aspirations or satisfies 
our desires. 

It is thus in Poetry; the true tates or seer, 
seizes eagerly upon everything containing the es- 
sence of popularity, and is content to have the 
echo of his song die away with that popularity, 
rather than echo in the ear of the future,— 


“ As the sounds, when hours are numbered, 
{ Lingers in the hollow bell.” 

It is thus with the teacher; feeble pretences to 
virtue are excited, and not a single reward ade- 
quate to a display of that virtue is provided or of- 
fered. It is thus with the Spirit of accumulation ; 
a premium for getting rich most rapidly is the only 
thing offered by the generation as a bequest of 
Life. We occupy this unfortunate position ina 
political sense; the idea of patriotism is kindled 
too often by the gleam of gold, rather than by the 
mind and Spirit which fill the world with light. 

As the earth was startled of old, by what the 
Tuscan expositor called the Prodigia, so has the 
modern era been roused by visible appearances of 
| God’s benefaction to us. This, for want of better 
nomenclature we have called ‘‘ Spiritual ioter- 
course,” and it is generating that Spirit of philoso- 
phy which we have declared wanting, and which 
comes as the greatest of heavenly benedictions 
| amid the surge and sway of moving things. It is 
the gentle calm amid a sea of passion, proving a 
supremacy in the most ireeconcilable adversities, 
and grandly and triumphantly bearing us onward 
in the storms of life. 

This is a triumph, and a very great one, and 
should it appear fabulous and visionary, we would 
ask those to produce something that will work a 
better result. 

The Rev. Mr. Hayden, of Maine, is delivering a 
course of lectures here upon the Spiritual Philoso- 
phy. Hecontemplates the subject in a very ele- 
vated aspect, and explains his views with great in- 
genuity and felicity. The affinity of Spirit with 
form he illustrated in a very rational and profound 
manner, and his thoughts revived the memory of 
a rhyme written years ago, by your correspondent, 
which I will quote: 

“Life and Death! a thin partition 
All thy mysteries divide; 
! 4 For in shadow walks the Spirit, 
With the mortal side by eide.” 

This course, I am confident, will awaken a new 
feeling in our community with regard to the truth, 
attraction and rationality of Spirit-demonstration 
and doctrine. A memory sufficiently tenacious to 
grasp and maintain the Spirit of these lectures, 
might furnish your readers with food for deep con- 
templation, and enrich the recesses of their nature 
with a flood of pure suggestiveness. A grand 
symbolical image was introduced in the first dis- 
course, which many times since has intruded itself 
upon the memory. “The material form and Spir- 
it,” he said, “were blended as the unseen air 
takes up the sand of the desert and clothes itself 
with its substance. So also with the waters of the 
deep, raised by the siry structure of the heavens, 
lise a tower leading to the celestial world.” 


[For the Christign Spiritualist} 
| FACTS AND REASON. 
| We want facts,” is the cry among e large 
class of the investigators of the reality of Spirit- 
existence; “Give us facts, all your theory will 
never convince us.” Well, facts are given them, 
phenomena after phenomena are presented to their 
senses; they attend circle after circle, till they 
are satiated with the “demonstrations.” What is 
the result? Is it that the demonstrations are to 
ithem demonstrations of the existence and agency 
of supermundane intelligences? Alas, it is too 
often the case, that what begins in mystery ends 
in mystery. They have done little else than to 
lose their time and puzzle their brains. The phys- 
ical show docs not end in the Spiritual conviction. 
It is a fact apparent to the smallest experience 
and reflection, that the working of physical won- 
ders alone, though the house be shaken down ove? 
the heads of skeptics by an invisible power, and 
the furniture suspended in the air, will not convince, 
unless that repository and source of all conviction, 
the heart, be appealed to and conquered by that 


to retain its pant- | ultimate element of all conviction, REASON. 


Tatil the rational faculty in man be roused and 


a EE ete ee 
is enclosed in the rough shell of the bivalve. So | of missionaries struggling through the noxious ex- 


exercised, the phenomena might as well be pre- 
sented to the dull senses of the brute. Until the 
eye of reason within the soul be opened and ap- 
pealed to—until itis turned heavenward, and taught 
to seck the elucidation of what it cannot under- 
stand at the fountain of universal truth, the fleshy 


eye will close again, and sink into the slumber of 


materiality. 

Those who call for “ facts—facts,” denouncing 
the rational explication of the seeming mysteries 
as idle words, may be sure that they are demand- 
ing nothing less unreasonable than a demonstra- 
tion to the brute senses of what can alone be de- 
monstrated to the rational powers; for flesh and 


blood “can never perceive immortality; the soul 


alone can understand its own nature and destiny. 


Let the never-to-be-satisficd demanders of facts 
consider that the whole universe is but a ract—a 
fact that stands out from nonentity, a greater mar- 
vel than any cf the trifling deviations from thej 
common laws of matter that our experience has 
In this great fact of creation the same 
truths can be read that are designed to be pointed 
out by the apparently anomalous workings of mat- 


indicated. 


ter that we see around us. 


Immortality can be read in every planetary orb, 
not with the physical eye, but with that of the 
soul; so immortality can be read in the phenomeza 
of our times, but the realization of its proofs is not | looking over my portfolio to-day, I found the beneath commu- 
to be forced upon the material senses, it must find 
its place in the depths of the embodiment of im- 


mortality, the soul. 

As a living sense of a bright immortal destiny, 
itis the greatest blessing that can be attained by 
man, so, like all the higher goods, it is only reach- 
ed, and is best enjoyed, after the legitimate exercise 
ef the faculties of man’s nature. 
is the food of the soul; and the mind is the better 
fitted to digest and be nourished by it after that 
labor and exercise which result in health, and a 
heaithy appetite. 

The certainty of man’s immortal existence can 
not be made sensible to him without an effort of 
his own to drink in the evidences of it, any. more 
than can any other truth which does not depend 
increly upon the palpable conditions of matter 
around him. The eye of the investigator must 
penetrate beyond matter and its phenomena, to 
those internal realities of which matter is but the 
outskirts. FLORRANT. 
meee 


Portry. 


And Poesy too shali lend her all 
Persuading as she sings, — 

Seattering o'er your shaded earth 
Swect incense from her wings, 


(For the Christian Spiritualist] 
RAIN. 


BY A. M. E 
Eilently the Arclight glistened, 
As I silent lay and listened 
To the sad reflective falling, 
To the melancholy calling 
Of the ralin, 
On the house-top stepping slowly, 
Like the footstep hushed and boly, 
Ort I heard in days of yore, 
Watchtul tread my chamber flcor, 
Through the night of dreary ines 
Through the night, whose spectre stillness, 
Mocked the rain. 
Memory hath aresurrcetion, 
Vanished ail her imperfection 
W hile sbe leads me through the years, 
"Mid the rain’s regretful tears, 
‘Mid the low regretful calling 
And the dismal fiiful falling 
Ot the rain. 
And I weep, but not in sadness, 
And I weep, yet feel a gladness 
That the dead can ne'er again 
Hear on graves the yawning rain; 
Through the grass the dripplog dreary, 
And the sluw teurs of the weary, 
Weary rain. 
Death fs pleasant to the dying, 
Ob! 'tis not with pain they're sighing! 
Tis the glad surprise of Hcaven, 
To thelr wond'ring senses given; 
Earguly dreams shall come with weeping, 
To Evir eyes, in Jesus sleeping, 
Never again. 
Brooklyn, L. I. 
PE a ee 
[Tor the Christian Spirituulist.] 
HY MISS FRANCES COWING. 
The world is bound with iron chains, 
Her dungeon walls are wet 


With martyrs tears, and crimson stains, 
By foes unconquered yet. 


Ho! watchers on the mount, arise! 
Be not afraid to bear 

Transfiguring rays from upper skies, 
Through this dim lower air, 


Let the inflowing light of truth 
Pervade all carkness bere, 

Blooming, with an eternal youth, 
On branches brown and sero. 


Like all truth, it 


[From tho Poughkeepsie Telegraph] 
THE WARRIOR. 


A grim old king, 
Whose blood leaped madly when the trumpet brayed 
To joyous battle ‘mid a sturm of steeds, 
Won a rich kingdom on a battle day. 
But in the sunset he was ebbing fast, 
Ringed by bis weeping loras, His left hand held 
His white steed, his belly splashed with blood, 
Thst seemed to mourn him with its drooping head, 
His right the broken brand; and in his ear 
His old victorious banners flap the winds! 
He called his faithful herald to his side: 
& Go tell the dead Icome!" With a proud smile 
The warrior with a stab Jet out bis soul 
Which fled, and shrieked, through all the other world, 
“ Ye dead !—my master comes?” 
Till the great shade should enter! 


—e 


SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 


In the year 181$, says the New York Express, Lady Franklin 
produced and published a poem, from which the following is ex- 
tracted. It is sald that this poem brought about her acquaint- 
ance and final marriaze with Sir John. There appears a strange 
agreement between bis ultimate ead fate and the ideas expressed 
1 | in the production: 

“Ob. has their sight 
Been strained o'er growing realms of dreary white, 
While each clear iceberg floating o'er the main 
Seemed a whita sail, and watened hope again; 
Till, fancied outcasts both of heaven and man, 
E’en to their bearts the piercing coldness ran? 
Over blasted flelds they rolled their stiffening eyes, 
And sunk the victims of the uupitying skies.” 


[For the Christian Spiritualist.} 


THE SPIRIT’S EXPLANATION OF THE 
TABLE TIPS AND RAPS, 


New Yorn, March 1, 1855. 
To tue EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN SPIRITTALIST—Sir: In 


| nication, purporting to be a Splrit-answer to a question proposed 
by me, asking how the tips and raps were caused. Thinking, 
perhaps, it might be useful in some way, I send it to you. It 
was given through a writing medium, and given most rapidly, 
without pause or thought. I send the exact words of the com- 
munication. Iam, yours, S. BILLING. 


ł 
“All things in Nature are connected by their | 
cognates, or to use perhaps a more intelligible term, 
by their affinitics. The external or'elemental, ù e., 
the fleshly frame of man, is composed of elemental 
substances, and partakes of the nature of external 


And there was pause, 


it is with many a shining mind that lies hidden 
‘from the world till the old soul-case is thrown 
l aside. And these minds are given to the world to 


them, of their mission to earth, till they have pass- 
ed from it. The case referred to above is not an 
l isolated onc. The page of history teems with them. 
| They are confined to no country, age, or clime.— 
| How seemingly unfortunate is their lot. Bound to 
the material world, when in fact they belong to the 
| Spiritual, their whole lives are characterized by a 
feverish restlessness, termed by the knowing ones, 
insanity. Could they but have known what “A 
Medium” now knews, the dim visions of beauty 
that led them on would have been the tangible 
¡realities of every day life. They could and did 
live upon the reflection of an unseen reality, and 
; now when the long sought substance is grasped, 
| we hear men ask, what is the use of Spiritualism ? 


-| This world ought to be fenced in. 


; I was reading in the Christian Spiritualist, some 
ley and Keats.” 
was the first friend they met on earth.” 


ment the subjoined little poem was presented tomy 
‘mind: 


I 


Their worn-out garments were cast aside, 
On the soil of fallen Rome; 

Where the Spirit of ruin wanders wide, 
In the glare of St. Peter's dome. 


Away from home, and its loves and cares, 
By their country all forgot; 

Hind strangers said their funeral prayers, 
Anu covered them up to rot. 


Not them, but only their cast-off clothes, 
In tbe shedes of the cypress He; 
Their ashes only in death repose, 
Their Spirits ean never cie. 


They are living now where the wildest dreams, 
That fiy on poesy’s wings; 


things, in other words, matter. Man, then, in his 
external frame, is matter, even as the dust, trees, 

animals, minerals, or any aid all of the combina- 

tions of clemental substances, through which the 

various forces acting on matter have force by the 

fixed laws of their use. 

“ Man, besides his elemental frame has an inte- 

rior perception ; thatinterior perception is the Spir- 

it-form, within which is the soul. Man, then, in 

the interior, has two powers; the interior and the! 
outmost. He has also, his external or instinctive | 
mind. It is the interior mind upon which the 

Spirits have the power to act. The inmost alone, 

discerns the deep things of the Spirit. When I 

say here the Spirit, it is of the one Great Spirit, or 

Infinite, I speak. The interior is in affinity with; 
the Spirits, as the external frame of man is affined | 
to matter. i 
“Spirits being of the same nature as the interior ; 
of man, act on it through the will, through its re- 

ceptivity. A fluid is imparted by Spiritual means, 

which may be said to be thought-fluid. By the 

interposition of the hands upon the table, the mat- | 


ter composing the table, aud that composing the! 
human frames, through the action of the fluids, for 

the time, are made one, and thus the thought-fluid 

has ability to act upon the inanimate mass, and | 
indue it with perceptibility. The interposition of 
the hands imparts the motive power, and although 

they may be removed when the influence is very į 
powerful, and the condition of the medium is very 

favorable, the table can move without hands, for 

the influence exists, and is connected with the table 

by an invisible chord. 

“This, then, is the solution of your difficulty ; 
the Spirits act upon the mind of the medium by 
reason of their affinity with his interior mind.— į 
The Spirit could not of itself move the table, for 
cognates only act upon cognates. -The interior 
mind acts upon the outer mind, and the thought- 
fluid pervades the whole frame of the medium, 
and through him all the minds composing the cir- 
cle, who do not resist the influence. The united 
power of the circle then acts upon, and premeates 
the matter of the table, and the table and the ex- 
ternal frame of the medium are for the time as 
one, and is as much under the influence of will-! 
power as if a part of the medium’s natural frame. 


| So, then, the Spirit by means of the thought-fluid, 
taking man as a medium, acts upon the table, and judgment. 


so is able to manifest intelligence. This is one of 
the laws of affinities. If man would but strive to! 
understand affinities, and did he know them, the 
trammels of time were torn away, and space were 
annihilated.” 


P. S.—No name was signed, so noze is given, the questioner 
presumes, because he ia no respector of authorities, but judges 
every communication for its intrinsic worth. He does not say 
the explanation is wholly conclasive, but thinks it may satisfy 
some queries, and if followed in extenso, may smooth away 
many of the difficulties besetting this subject. S. B. 
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Uplift the weary ones that wait, 
In anguish and despair, 

Before her glorious temple gate, 
And give them entrance there. 


Offer the draught, outpoured and free, 
Of tenderness divine— 
And bid them drink in faith with thee, 
Love's sucramental wine. 
Pr eg See 
[For the Christian Spiritualist] 
SNOW UPON TIIE HIOUSE*TOP. 


The earth is silent every where, 

And hushed the echoes in the air; 
For Nature in her shroud is lald 

In silence, which berseif bath made. 


In voiceless murmurs go the crowd, 
And tree and bush with snow is bowed; 
While Httle boys within the street, 
Piie the white fortress as they meet. 


White-gated palaces each steep, 

And mountain ranges silent sleep, 
Their wavy summits rimmed with gold, 
That burns in confilct with the cold. 


Like foam upon the waves it lies, 

And burries through the walling skies; 
And then dissolves its hoary rime, 
Like souls upon the sea of Time. 


The honse-top shares a marble calm, 

And there the sparrows without harm 
Aight within the morning's ray, 

Like drifting leaves from Autumn's spray. 


But changed the scene; a bright-baired girl, 
As fulr and precious as a pearl, 

Is tripping slowly in the sun, 

Whose warm rays make the house-top run. 


The volces of the morning's cheer 
Her beart bends luw, devout to hear; 
They Billed the fragment of her youth, 
With music from the lips of truth. 


The book she carried in ber grasp, 
Shut by a golden shining clasp, 

Was like her mind's iNumined store, 
Bright with the wisdom which it wore. 


Ehe trips along In “fancy free,” 

How near the gulf Eternity! 

The house-top throws its burden down, 
Upon the head's defenceless crown. 


She's buried many feet below, 
And era they can remove the enow 
Her life is gone, and she bas fled 
Where angels are with angels wed. 


The snow has gone, and Time has shed 
Full many s year above our head; 

Ler school-mates are to women grown, 
The sparrows from the eaves have fown. 


Yet every Winter comes aman, 
The death-place of his babe to scan; 
And with an air of frenzied woe, 
Looks first above and then below. 


EXPENSIVE DEVELOPMENT. 


BY S; 


M. PETERS. 
[coxctrpep.] 

We have in this vicinity some disappointed me- | 
diums, some trying to get developed, and some al- 
ready developed, without being aware of it. One 
of the latter class may serve as a contrast to “A 
Medium,” who complains of the expense of de- 
velopment. He was born on the bank of the Avon, 
and came to this country with his young bride 
when his sky of life was unclouded. He was one; 
of Nature’s poets. The wild magnificence of Mount 
Ida inspired his soul to the purest flights of sylvan 
| song. Death came to tinge with a melancholy cast 
the spontaneous flow of verse. His bride was taken 


from his sight, but her second self remained in the 
person of a daughter. The stormy love of a poet's 
heart was lavished on his child. She too was re- 
moved, and death made a loud call for the poet 
himself. During his long and painful illness, his 
mind gave birth to a volume of “ wild flowers,” 
| the procecds of which supplied his immediate 
‘wants. Recovering his health, he returned to the 
i Avon, but the associations of boyhood had lost all 
i their attraction. He looked around the world, and 
' saw but one spot that he could call his own. It 
wasa little enclosure in the cemetery of Mount 
| Ida. Once more he crossed the atlantic to live in 
| the shades of memory. Unobtrusive and almost 
unknown, he labors only to live, and lives only to 
! þe reunited to the objects of his fondest affections. | 
‘In the silence of his lonely room, Spirits assist to 
give form to those exquisitely touching poems that 
‘are read by admiring circles, who know nothing of, ; 
and care nothing perhaps, for the author. Con- 
scious of his ability to write only when the Spirit 
moves, living only when the Sp'rit movgs, living 
only to rejoin his wife and child, he scouts the Spi- 
ritual theory; ethercalized in his nature and soar- 
ing always to the ideal, his position is a puzzle in 
the philosophy of mind. Unknown to his nearest 
neighbors, and seeking obscurity from observation, 
he will begin to live when he begins to die, and 
the world will know him best when he is gone.— 
The fame of the poet will be blazoned on his tomb- 
stone by those who would be unable to discover 
any mark of merit in the humble appearance of 
the man. Hopeful and prayerfnl, a medium with- 
out knowing it, he plods along indifferent to the ex- 
penses of development. Is he chasing a jack-o-lan- 
tern? If so, how vain is human life. The pearl 
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Of celestial blossoms and crystal streams, 
Are solid, substantial things, 


They are living now in the world of thought, 
In tho frozen or sunny clime; 

Wherever poetic wreaths are wrought, 
Artistically in rhyme. 


They are living wherever muste pours 
A charm to the human breast ; 

From the eastern mart, to the lonely shores 
Of the rivers of the west 


Their names sre known to the hunter's child, 
Who roams in the forest free; 

And the cabin rings in the western wild, 
With their deathless minstrelsy. 


ocr 


“What is the use of Spiritualism?’ Let us in- 
flict that question. What is the use of preaching? 
What is the use of living? What is the use of 
hoping? What is the use of believing? What is 
the use of theorizing on the subject of immortality, 
if the practical proof is useless? What is the use 
of having souls? That is the question. An army 
of clergymen discuss the chemical properties of 
brimstone, and talk Jearnedly of-‘‘that bourne 
from whence no traveler returns.” The latitude 
and longitude of hell is not laid down on the theo- 
logical chart. Heaven is understood to be so far 
off, that a man forgets all his relations before he 
makes the port. But when theory gives way to 
fact, and we break our noses by tumbling over the 
truth, some wise-acre asks, “what is the use of 
Spiritualism $” “If a man die, sball he live again,” 
is a universal question of the race? Itis born 
with the first breathing consciousness of our souls, 
and embodies itsclf in the first unfolding thought 
of infancy. 

In the morning of life, every thought is a prayer, 


And in childbood the heart feels at home every where, 
Through the long sammer day o'er the meadows we roam, 
As free as the warbler, for the world is our home ; 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
If God is onr Father, we sre always at home. 


By the Jakes, by the rivers, by the clear sparkling rills, 
In the delis, in the glens,in the woods, on the hills, 
In the deep mountain gorge where the wild waters foam, 
Or afar in the desert, we are always at home, 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home; 

If God is our Father, we are slways at home. 
But when one, who has been the companion of 
our boyhood-rambles, is taken away, we feel in- 
stinctively that he is somewhere. Mother, we ask, 
where- is little Freddy? Shall we ever see him 
again? Oh, yes, mother answers, at the last day, 
if you area good boy, you will meet at the bar of 
When will that be, mother? We are 
not permitted to know, my son, it will be a Jong 
time, no doubt. What a chill that answer sends 
to the young heart. It tramples upon young hopes 
that should be taught to blossom. But they are 
not destroyed, for Nature is true to its laws, and 
as we travel along towards manhood, the form of 
the lost one starts up before the mind, giving birth 
to dim aspirations that educational perversions can- 
not wholly suppress. The once undefinable idea 
of an inseparable tie that binds congenial minds 
together in the form and out of the form, is what 
the stricken heart of the bereaved mourner has 
lived on through all time. And now, when that 
idea is definable, when so-called imagination be- 
come reality, when the loved and the lost are 
known to be in our midst, shall we ask, “what is 
the use of Spiritualism?” Is it no privilege to 
converse with the residents of that ‘bourne from | 
whence no traveler returns.” To him who is in- 
different on the subject, we say: Ephraim is join- 
ed to his idols, let him alone. 

But I would not be understood to say that my 
first expectations in regard to the joys of Spirit- 
intercourse have been fully realized. I thoughta 
truth so palpable would carry conviction to every 
thinking mind. In that I have been disappointed. 
The duties of life bring me in contact with all 
ranks and conditions of society, and the inharmo- 
nious influences of conflicting minds are sometimes 
very unpleasant. There is a philosophy in this, 
however, very profitable in its application. We 
are bound to the whole universe of mind as parti- 
cles of one grand whole, and the individual wants, 
and woes, and joys, and blisses, wil vibrate thro’ 
the entire mass, The human mind is a trinity of 
affinities, affections, and associations, and its heaven 
is circumscribed by these principles. Beyond their 
influence lies an unexplored region, that we would 
not rashly venture upon. Where is Heaven, I in- 
quired of a Spirit? “In the bosom of love and 
beauty,” was the reply. “God is everywhere 
present; you can approach Deity only by progres- 
sion. You can see God only in the glories of the 
boundless universe. The aroma of vegetation aris- 
ing from your earth by the laws of aggregation 
and adaptation assumes new forms of symmetry 
and elegance. The atmosphere above you is a 
world of roses variegated by ten thousand shades 
of color, invisible to material eyes. Through these 
gorgeous fields roam groups of Spirits studying the 
law of causes. They are all students, and they 
are all teachers, all connecting links between high- 
er and lower conditions of mind. Here and there 
may be seen a solitary Spirit bound up in selfish- 
ness or torn with remorse for wrongs committed 
or opportunities neglected. He wanders among 
the flowers, but for him they have no charms. He 
knows that others are happy, but he has no desire 
to follow in their footsteps. He isa Spirit tainted 
with sensualism, and debased with the gratification 
of animal appetites. Loving Spirits seck to ap- 
proach him, but he repels them. He can see bands 


struggle, and hope, and die, ignorant, many of | piness, and duty isa gulph that he fears to cross 


time since, an article headed “The graves of Shel- | there is no possible chance but to travel back to 
Mentally I remarked, “death | the starting point, and regain the purity and inno- 
In a mo- | cence of childhood.” 


' halations near the surface of the earth, to impress 
{the minds of earth’s children. He is not ignorant, 
| for he can see that duty lies between him and hap- 


over. He isin hell, and will remain there til} his 
own exertions take him out. Matter cannot resist 
the Jaw of progression, mind can, for it is an indi- 
vidualized agent and free to choose. Misery loves! 
company, and sooner than assist in the Spiritual 
redemption ef the race, he would retard every pro- 
gressive movement. If he could establish a com- 
munication with earth in his own way, he would 
swear that Spiritualism was a ‘ humbug anda God- 
dishonoring delusion.’ How came this Spirit so 
depraved? He isclothed in his own deeds. The 
spark of infinity that first animated his being is 
still alive. He cannot destroy that, it will live for- 
ever. But he can cover it up with an outgrowth 
of perversion. Every thonght, word, and deed of 
his past life is written upon him and can be 
read by all. There is no priest to pardon him, 


There are such Spirits still in the form. They 
know that Spiritualism is true. They know that 
truth is an emanation from God, useful, beautiful, 
and eternal. And yet, they drive conviction to 
the winds, and weigh humanity in the scale of con- | 
venience. On one side are piled the manifold mis- 
eries of society; on the other, a fashionable ward- 
robe, an easy chair, a tremenduous great slice of 
bread and butter, and if the owner of these luxu- 
ries jumps into the scale, the balance is sure to! 
kick the beam. “What is the use of Spiritual- 
ism” to such minds? No use whatever; better far| 
to be ignorant of all truth, than to question the ex- 
pediency of a self-evident fact. But facts are stub- 
born things, and will in time vindicate their own 
usefulness. I must close this article, as Iam re- 
quested by my “familiar Spirit” to write an ad- 
dress to the clergy. 

West Troy, Feb. 26th, 1855. 

Sg 

E" On the 15th inst. will be published ina 
pamphlet form, No. 1 of a monthly periodical, to 
be called Tue Prsric CircLe, containing a record 
of facts in Spiritual intercourse, chicfly derived 
from circles held by J. B. Conklin, medium, 542 
Broadway, New York. 

This enterprise is undertaken at the urgent soli- 
citation of some Spirit-friends of the medium, who 
desire in this way to provide means whereby he 
may give the greater part of his time to free pub- | 
lic circles, for the benefit of the needy and afflicted ; 
where (to use the language of a communication on 
the subject) ‘‘the poor and hungry soul may re- 
ceive the balm that wiil heal the wounded Spirit, 
withcut money and without price.” 

The paper will be sold to applicants in New 
York at six cents per copy, or distributed by mes- 
senger, or by mail to subscribers, at one dollar per 
annum, payable in advance. 

The labors of the Editor will be given gratuitous- 
ly; and he has advanced the funds required to se- 
cure uniformity of type and paper in the succes- 
sive issues of the periodical. 

The support of the friends of Spiritualism is 
earnestly invited ; and it is hoped that the purpose 
avowed, and the merits of the little publication, 
will alike commend it to their generous support. 

Subscribers will please to forward names, ad- 
dresses and subscriptions, to Messrs. Partridge & 
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Then the medium passed into a trance state, and gave 2 commu- 
nication characteristic of the communicating intelligence, The 
Speaker was unable to understand how people who had expe- 
rienced facts of this kind could think them diabolical cr trifling 
in their character. 

Dr. Warner was introduced and made some remsrks to the 
Conference. He had had considerable experience in psychology, 
mesmerism and clairveyance, and related some wond-rful facts 
in these several departments; had never witnessed any Spirit- 
ual menifestations where tbey could not be accounted for by | 
these sciences—and thoucht no information had been given by 
professed Spirits that did not exist in the minds of some persons 
presentat the time. The spesker was here corrected by some 
one who stated s case in point, showing thero conid be no 
knowledge in the minds of persons present in relation to facts 
given by Spirits. The speeker thought thesubject of Spiritual- 
ism shculd be investigated, as it might show an advance in 
science upon psychology, mesmerism, &c.; end that it might 
add to ovr scientific knowledge, so that we could possibly ex- 
plain the phenomena aside from the Spiritual basis. Whether 
it was Spiritus! or not, it was not fur him tw decide; be investi- 
gated the subject wherever and whenever he could, 

A gentleman erowed kimself askeptic, and wished to pre- 
scribe a certain kind of test which, he thouzht, musi be satisfac- 
tory toevery one. This was, that the Spirits would give an ar- 
ticle from the London Times in advance of the steamers news. 
No one, then could question the fact of Spiritual agency. 

Judge Edmonds stated that the publicatiun of such an article 
in the papers to-morrow morning would not convince fiye men. 
Greater things than that have been done, and people bave said, 
“do thus and so, and I will believe." Belief is not a matter of 
volition, A genileman once stated to me that if he could be! 
satisfied that the Spirits bad told something tbat had actually | 
occurred, he would believe. He bad the evidence of four gir- 
ferent mediums in four different paris of the country, unknown 
to each other, who brought to him the evidence that these four 
different persons received the same communications; yet he did 
not believe. Itis in vain, therefore, to say this or that would 
produce conviction. What will convinceene will not convince 
somebody else. One thiug Iam satisfied of, that is, that the in- 
teHigence that is guiding this matter understands it better than 
we do. As this thing extends abroad in the community, and 
reaches different minds, the character of the intercourse is con- 
stently changing, and wisely and well, for the purpose of reach- 
ing all minds. One thing, 1 think we all acknowledge, that there 
is notan inquiring mind on the face of God's earth who cannot 
have evidence enough if he pleases. The most skeptical mind 
who asks for additional evidence with regard to the Arctic, if he 
will but persevere, will have it, for it is a truth, and the evidence 
wiil come Our duty is to be patient with all who come fur 
knowledge, ard offer them all the facilities we can. But we are 
wont to ask, if such and such things be done, we will believe.— 
We have norizht to ask God to manifest Hinisef as we wish. 
Before I cluse { will make one remark in reference to our friend 
from England—Dr. Warner. He was very right in saying that 
it was necessary and proper for us to use all precautions to un- i 
derstand how fur psychelegy, mesmerism and clairvoyance 
went; and in the rules he laid down, he was very right, But he 
is wrung in supposing that so many persons have embraced this 
faith and overlooked these very circumstances. All these have 
been thought of, talked of publishid ubout—our publications | 
are fell of them, and we wave never overiovked any of these 
things. We beve not bazarded our reputations without a care- 
fnl investigation. Men have gone deeper far than he bas dream- 
edof Iwas an investigacor two yeurs gnd four months, and ! 
bad witnessed hundreds of manifestations, before I scquired a 
firm belief in the subject. I had, to be sure, when 1 was at cir- 
cles, evidence, but when I wotid retire alone, I would suggest 
to myself that it might have been other than Spiritual; and my 
belief would be shaken; and it was not until I bad gone on for 
two years, and then retired from this country to Central Ame- 
rica, free from all extraneous influences that I bad aright to 
say 1 was a believer, And then it was because I could not belp 
myself * * Very much to my astonishment, 1 fuund mysel | 
seciug Spirits, ss I supposed. I could not understand it; I 
never dreamed of such a thing. But it was something surpris- A 
ing and I went to speculating ebout it One day 1 was waited 
upon by two gentlemen from Ihode Islend, whom I bad never 
before seen, One was a clergymen, who began by seying he 
wanted to look into Spiritualism. He could not believe it be- 
cause he understood it denied the divinity of Christ. He said 
Christ performed miracles. © Bat,” ssid I, “it I understood | 
you, he performed them by laws of Nature unknown to us.” 
But there wes another evidence of the divinity of Christ, which | 
was that he saw the Spirits of the departed. “ Then,” said 1, 
“Tam divine.” He was astonished. I then related to him facts 
in relation it; but still he would not believe. Itben asked him ' 
ir he knew an old gentleman in the Spirit-world. He asked me | 
why? I tuld bhim because I saw one standing near him, whom | 
I described to him; but be did not recognize him from the de- 
scription until the Spirit terned round and showed me a bald 
place upon the beck uf his bead, wbich I also mentioned. Then 
the clerical geutiecman Tecoguized him as one “ Reformaiion 
Jeha,” a Methodist clergyman. That man afterwards became 
a medicm and has since deserted Spiritualism, because he 
thought it was the work of the devil. If this is the work of 
the devil, by what ear-marks may you know the work of God? 


Brittan, Publishers, No. 300 Broadway, or to J. B. 
Conklin,.542 Broadway, New York. 
New York, March, 1855. 
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Abstract of the Proceedings at the Conference at No. 555 
Broadway, Friday Evening, March 2. 
[PHONOGRAPHICALLY REPOETED.] 

Mfr. Heurtley introduced the subject of a paper about to be 
started, the object of which was to give Spiritual facts, to be 
published for the benefit of Mr. Conklin, a medium in this city. 
The object of the publication was to afford such pecuniary aid 
to Mr. Conklin that he would be enabled to give free public cir- 
cles. This undertaking hed been commenced under the advice 
of Mr. C.'s Spirit-friends, and the paper—to be called the PTE- 
Lic clEcLE—wotld ecntain accounts of facts that should tran- 
spire in his circles. The speaker had become responsible for 
the publication of this paper for one year, and solicited sub- 
scriptions from those friendly to the enterprize. The price of 
subscription was one dollar per year. 

Mr. Taylor related a Spiritual fact, A gentleman had taken 
his departure for Europe, and a short time after he (Mr. Tarlor) 
was in a circle, when the Spirit of this gentleman purported tu 
communicate. This surprised him very much, snd could hard- 
ly be believed. But a letter since received per steamer from the 
gentleman’s father in Europe, stated the fact that he died three 
weeks after arriving home, which corresponded with the time 
given by the Spirit. 

Mr. Levy had one fact to state in every Conference, which 
was to take up a collection to pay expenses of the room—which 
wag received with very general concurrence on the part of those 
present 

A gentleman, whose name we did not learn, expressed Lis be 
lief in Spiritual manifestations after having witnessed many 
facts in the course of the past four years. He related many siz- 
gular facts which occurred many years before Spiritualism ap- 
peared in its present shape, the cause being ascribed to the 
devil Twelve or thirteen years ago, the speaker would have 
considered people who talk like Spiritualists as crazy. One 
fact, which came under the speaker's obseryation many years 
agoseemed to puzzle him much. A portrait of a deceased lady 
wag kept in the room she last occupied, as she had requested it 
might not be removed. It bad been several times removed 
from that roum and once even from the house, but would inva- 
riably be found the next morning irits original place in the 
room, At one time, the spesker himself removed the painting 
to the opposite side of the room; then locked the door and put 
the key in his pocket On going to the room the next morning 
he foand the portrait in the place from whence he had taken it 
‘At tbls time he thought this was a haunted house. Since inves- 
tigating this subject of Spirituslism he had singular communi- 
cations at his own house—some that bad at times made him feel 
very good indeed; and yet he had been told by those of bis 
friends who appeared to be interested in his Spiritual welfare 
that they were the work of the devil. 1f ir was so, he had a 
great deal to thank the devil for; fur these communications had 
brongbt his mind to think more of his God, and given him un 
insight into the world which he hoped atsome time to enter. One 
of the communications the speaker read, which was of a private 
character, yet the internal evidence it contained was suiicient 
for bim. 

Mr, Toohey called the attention of the Conference to a letter, 
published in this psper from a lady named Mrs. Gage, which 
relates the case of a medium oat West who writes upon the 
sleeve of her dress, and, upon baring the arm, raised characters 
were found upon her arm, which related to some family history 
of Mrs. Gage, telling her things she did not at the ime know, 
but which she afterwards verified. 


Mr. Partridge related a fact that occurred in New Jersey, 
where a gentleman suddenly saw letters appear upon the wall 
of a room in which he was sitting; the letters appeared to be 
gilt, and continued to appear until the whole alphabet was visi- 
ble. He called other persons who alsosawit The letters re- 
mained about twenty minutes, It was supposed to be s Spirit- 
nal manifestation—and probably was. The subject of the pro- 
duction and controlling of matter by Spirits was one which 
would undoubtedly engage very general attention. It had been 
demonstrated by science that it only required a knowledge how 
to control the electrical elements in the atmosphere in order to 
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Mr. Toobey referred to the Editor of the Saratoga Republican, 
whom he met lust Spring while lecturing in that part of the 
country, and who was, at thet time, a skeptic in regerd to Spir- 
itualism; but who has since become convinced by seeing sume 
wonderful manifestations. [An eccount of these manifesta- 
tions wil] be found in another column, extracted from the above 
paper.] 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MEDIUMS. 

Me. WEITNEY, No. 101 4th avenue, between 11th and 12th 
streets, bas, at the su.icitatiun of the Spirits, both in and out of 
the body, organized circles fur the Development of Mediums 
ivr Spirliusl communications. Mr. Wss family, numbering six 


j and powerful. 


persons. all mediums, huve had evidence given repested!y of 
their developing powers, 

Furtber inturmstion can be obtained at Mr. W.'s residence, 
or by mail, diw 
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Now received and for sale at kle Oiice of Tue CHRISTIAN 
SPIŁITUTALIST, the tullowing Works:— 

Liba’s TALES OF LULAL HOME; A Collection of Sto- 
ries lor Children. By Ewi:y Gay, Hopedale, Mass. A series of 
interesting tales for very smli chddren, A psckuge containing 
one copy of each series, 40 cents; pustage 1U cents, 

THE HISTULY OF THE OBIGIN OF ALL THINGS, 
including the History of Man. from his creatiun to bis fiuality, 
but notte his end. Written by God's Holy Spirits, through su 
earthly medium. L 3M. Arnold, Poughkeepsic, N. Y. Price, 
1 50; postage. 20 cents. 

SPIRIT-INTERCOUBSE: Containing incidents of Persona 
Experience, while investigating the new Phenomena of Sprit 
Theught and Action; With various Spirit commuuicatiuns 
through himself as medium. By Herman Snow, late Unitarian 
Minister at Montague, Mass. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 
New York: C. 5. Francis & Co. 1853. 

EPITOME OF SPIRIT INIERCUUERSE. By Alfred Cridge, 
of Canada, Writing Mecium. Bustun: Bela Marsh, No, 15 
Franklin street. Price 871-2 cents, 

SPIRIT VOICES: Odes dictated by Spirits of the Second 
Sphere, for the use of Harmonial Circles) E. C. Henck, me 
dium. Price 43 certs. 

REVIEW OF THE CONCLUSION OF REY. CHARLES 
BEECHER, Referring the Manifestutions of the Present Time | 
tothe Agency of Evli Spirits. By Jobn S. Adums. Price 6 


cents. 

ANSWERS TO SEVENTEEN OBJECTIONS against Spir- 
itua: Intercourse, and Inquiries Relating to the Manifestations of 
the Present Time. By Joba S. Adams. | Price 45 cents; cloth, 
35S cents. 

NEW TESTAMENT MIRACLES AND MODERN MIR- | 
ACLES. The comparative amount of evidence tur each, the 
nature of both. ‘Testimouy of a Hundred witnesses, An Essay 
read before the Middle and Senior Classes in Cambridge Divin- 
ity School By J. H. Fowler. Price go. 

SPIBRIT-WVUEKS; Beal but not Aliraculous. A lecture read 
at the City Hal, Roxbury, Mass., on the evening of September 
21, 1553. By Aven Putnam, Price 25 cents, 

A LETT&E w the Chestnut sireet Congregational Church, 
Chelsea, Muss., in reply to its charge of having become s re 
prosch to the cause ul truth, in cousequence of 4 change tu re- 
tigious belie? By Juin 5. Adams. “He answered and ssid . . 

. © One thing l know, thut whereas 1 was blind, now 1 see... 
.. And they cast him out.” Let all Spiritualists who have be- 
come released rum the bonds of the churches read this little 
bouk. Price 15 cents. 

A TEEATISE ON HOMECG@HATHIC PRACTICE OF i 
MEDICINE. Comprised in a LepertorF tor Preseribing. 
Adupted to Domestic or Professional Use. Third edition, im- 
proved and enlarged. By Hunting Sherrill, M. D., Member o. | 
the Hahnemann Academy of Medicine, ete, ete Authur of » 
Lreatise vn Epidemics, and an Essay on tue Cholera of 1532. ! 
Price in cloth, nandsumely bound, $1. 

Since writing the abuve work the author bas changed hip 
views in regard to the Bible as the ondy revelation trum Ged to 
man. In au other particulars bis views are 8s thereio laid down. 
The work has been well received by all classes, aud the argu- 
ments advanced baye been considered worthy of the caretul 
consideration of all men or thunght All sectarianism is uvuid- 
ed; no doctrinal opinions gre iutreduced; out the “answers” 
rest on the fundameuta!l truths of scriptural revelation and un- 
disputed facts. 

FLEE THOUGHTS CONCERNING EELIGION. or Na- 
ture versus Theviugy. By Andrew Jackson Davis. The nawe 
of the zuthor is a sufficient iaducement to all interested in Spir- 
itualism and its teachings to purchuse and read the work. Price 
15 cis. 

A BIVULET FROM THE OCEAN OF LIFE, an Authentic 
and Interesting Narrative of the Advancement oF a Spirit Irom 
Darkness to Light) Proving by an ACTUAL INSTANCE, the intu- 
ence of man on esrth over the departed. With introductury 
nod incidental remarks. By J. 5. Adums of Chelsea, Mass. 
Price 25 cts. 

FAMILIAR SPIRITS AND SPIRITUAL MANIFESTA- 
TIONS. Being a series of articles by “E. P.“ suppused tu be 
Enoch Pond, Professor in the Banger Theological Seminary. 
Together with a Repiy by Veripbiius Credens. Price 15 cts, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CREATION. Untolding the 
Laws of the Progressive Develupment of Nature, and embra- 
cing the Philusupby of Man, Spirit and the Spirit-World, by 
Thos Paine. Through the haus of Horace G. Wood, mediuni. 


bring them together in various shapes and conditions. Through 
this process, perbaps, human bands and bodies were created by 
the Spirits. The speaker only threw out the suggestion, as 
| his mind was drawn to the subject by the remarks made by Mr. 
Toohey. 
Dr. Hallock ststed a fact which might be considered as very 


AN EXPOSITION of Views rexpecting the principal raci» 
causes aud peculiarities invoived in Spirit-Alunitestutioms. Lv 
getber with interesting phepumena, sustements, and commun 
cations. By Adin Baiou Price 50 cents: in cloth, 75 cents. 


An exceleutwork. By Dr. J. H. Bobinson. 
cente ` in cloth, 75 cenis. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. A 


Price in paper 


insignificant by many Spiritualists, because it was such a com- 
mon occurrence, yet it was important to skeptics. He called 
npon Ars. Kellogg for the first time, a few dayssince. In her 
presence, he had written the names of several Spirit-friends, and 
her hand was 1nfluenced to point to a particular name upon the 
list. Another list of relationships was submitted to her, and one 
of them poi-ted out as corresponding to the name before indi- 
cated. A list of diseases was also subjected to the same opera- 
tion, and one designated. Another list of places where bis Spi- 
rit-friends had died underwent a like operation, and one select- 
ed therefrom. All these when taken together corresponded 
perfectly with facts in the Dr.’s possession, which the medium 
could not by any possibility, under the circumstances, have 
known anything about. After this, Mrs. Kellogg stated she saw 
the Spirit, and gave a full and accurate description of the per- 
sonal appearance of the Spirit who professed to communicate. 


Vision. By A.J. Davis. Price 15 cents. 

THE SPIKIT MINSTREL. A collection of Hymns and 
Music for the use of Spiritualists, in their churches and public 
meetings, By J. B. Packard and J. 5. Loveland. Price 25 


cents. 

IMMORTALITY TRICMPHANT. The Existence of a 
God. By kev. J. B. Dods; 62 cts. 

MENTAL ALCHEMY: a Treatise on the Mind and /Ner- 
yous dystem. By B. B. Williams; 62 cts, 

RELIGION, NATURAL AND KEVEALED; or, the Na- 
tural 'Tueviugy and Moral Bearings of Phrenolugy ; 25 cts. 

PARENTS’ GUIDE, and Child-birth Made Easy. By Mra. 


THE BELIGION OF MANHOOD, or the Age of Thought | 


CONSTITUTION OF MAN. By G. Combe Authorized 
wees TOROLOGY; oF, the Sei 
HO. y; or, the Science of the Soul 
ae ire Boer. XES By Haddock: 
HILOSOPHY OF MESMERISM AND AIRVOY- 
ANCE, zih foruen in its Process; 80 cts. cL YoY 
VE KINDNESS; inculcating the Chris Princi- 
ples of Love over Physical Force; 30 cents, Han el 

In addition to the above, may be found, at the Society's Rooma 
the fullowing publiestions by Mesors. Fowiers and Wella, In 
order to accommodate those residing at a distance, we give the 
prica of each work with the postage added. The postage will 
be pre-paid at the New-York Post-Oftice. By pre-paying post- 
age in advance, fifty percent. isesved tothe purchaser, All 
letters containing orders should be post-paid. 

Any or all of the above works may be sent by mail to pur- 
chasers, = receipt of the pie asabove marked. Orders from 
our friends at a distance will be attend a 
Khe aay as nuded to promptly as soon as 

Books not on otr list will be procured 
regular retail price. # ana Torwarded.at the 

CASH MUsIC AND PIANO STORE OF 
HORACE WATERS, 
No. 8388 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


" 
Opposition to Monopoly. Music at greatly Reduced Rates, 
Notwithstanding the combination of music dealers to keep up 
the prices of nun-copyright music, against the interests of na- 
tive composers, and therr refusal to extend to Mr. Waters the 
courtesies of the trude, he is making immense sales—bavin 
abundant evidence that be has public countenance and support 
in his opposition to the Great Alonupuly, and in his effuria to 
aid Native Tu:ent, and to adopt the Netioual Currency. His 
stock of American gud European musie i> immense, ‘and the 
catalogue of his own publications is one of the largest and best 
selected in the United States. He bas also made S great redu 
tion in the price of Pianos, Melodeons, and Musical instruments 
of all kinds, Superior tuned 61-2 octave planus for $175, 4209, 
and $225, interior of as good quailty, and instruments as sir u 
and ss duruble as those Which cust $5uU. Pianos of every variety 
of style und price up to $1,000, cumprising those of ten ditterent 
Manulactorive; amung them the celebrated modern improved 
Hurace Waters Piano, and the first preminm Æolian pianus of T. 
Gilbert & Co.'s make, (owners of the Aulian patent) Secondo 
hand Pisnus at great bargains, Prices trom $40 to $150. Melo- 
iudeous irom Hve different manulyctorics, including the well- 
known 5, D. & H. W. Smith's Melodeons, (tuned the equal tem- 
perument,) the best make in the United States, Prices from 
$45 to lou. Smith's Double Bauk, $2u0. Esch Piano and Me- 
lodeun guaranteed, The best terms to the trude, schoula, ete. : 
12 1-2 per cunt discount to clergymen and churches, All orders 
promptly attended to, Music sent to all parts of the country, 
post paid, at the reduced rates. General and select catalogues 
in r ETR of prices of Pianos forwarded to any address free 
TESTIMONIAL OF THE HORACE 
The editor ul the Savannah Republican, Savanna ee 
ing of the Piano Fortes kept by Messrs. J. W. Morrell & 
that city, says: 
“It will be seen that their s.ock compris: 
every grade vf excellence, from the wek doR i TRH 
establishments of Chickering & Sen, Horace Waters, H. Woe 
cester, Nunns & Clurk, and Bacon & Raven. It misht well be 
sUppused, that in su large a culiection tbere would be sume v 
fine instruments. But there is one which, fur besuty of finish 
and richness and brilliancy of tone, equals, if it dues not ex 
anything of the kind we have ever seen, it is from the aoe 
lishment of Horace Waters. Being cunstructed of the best and 
most thoroughly seasoned material, and upon improved rine! 
ples, itis capable of resisting the actiun uf every cimae and z 
atauding a long tme iu tune. The keys are of peur and hs 
recess fur the fnger-buard is inlaid wich mosaic, while the] i 
ure most eluburately carved, and the whole instrument finished 
up in astyle Sr gTeat cXcvlence and besuty. And yet its chief 
merit iles in the power, brillisucy, und ricbne. 
thees of re touch,” fie cec tenes obig meae and, 
e consider them woriy of speciel ettentio reson- 
ant gad excredingiy musical onea tii Mr. Wiener ue reson- 
ed in ubtuining.—New York Musicul World and Tins 
Horace Waters’ Piano Fortes sre of fun, mich, and even tone, 
ae na etek ore Reriew, j 
ur friends will tind ut Mr, Waters’ c 
meut of Mousie and Pi Me ibe tun eSt assort 


anos to be found in the United Stat 
we urge our Southern and Western friends to ive bos beat 


when they go to New York.— Graham's Maguzine, 
ee 
PSYCHOMETERICAL DELINEATION: CHA- 
RACLEK. 5:0F 


To read the character et persuns by bolding t 
to the preheat i> a gift which muy be Sliven: Pee 
lustances fur ihe prumution of guod, 
imposition upon tle unwary. = nad oe erent aud and 

Cases ure a cuustant occurrence, in the b 
a previous Kouwledge of churacter would not only save much 
trouble, vexation aud peeuniury loss J i 
the must ruinous A AEREA ay but would utten prevent 
_ la order to obtain a delineation of character of any one, noth 
ing mure is required thun to pussess s specimen of thetr hand- 
writing, (it may be a letter, note ur any other document) This 
must be enclosed in a blank envelop, taking care that cre be 
uo other writing, either upon the euvelup or the enclose, let fe 
be carefully pemled up, put into ap outer envelop, and directed 
to Dr. CHASE, coruer of Greene and Seventcenth-street, 
Philadelpbiag whic: may be delivered personally, or sent thro? 
Bloud’s Despatch; in the hitter case, alee of $2 13 expected to 
be enclosed. Persons residing in the country, at any distance, 
should write by mail, pust-puid, contorming to the directions ag 
abore given. 

Exuminstions for Disease will also be made, wit 
and prescription, A lock of hair or bundwriting neha 
cluoseC in un envelop when the putient cannot attend person- 
ally. 11—tf 
NEW METHOD OF HUMAN CULTURE, 
PHYSICAL, MENNAL, SPIRITUAL! 
HAVE YOU BEAD LALOY SUNDERLANDS WORKS Ý 
For sale at this uftice; and when the f-1ce accompanies the 
order, they are sent by Mail to any part of the country, post-paid. 
BOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY ; Puthetism, Hiswwrical, Phtioso- 
phiesl, Practical; giving the rationale or every possible form of 
bervous or Mental phenomena, known under the technics of 
Amulets, Charms, Enchuntmwents, Spells, Fascination, incants- 
tion, Magie, Mesmerism, Philters, Talisman, Lelics, Witchcraft 
Ecstacy, Hallucination, Spectres, Illusions, Trance, Apparitions 
Clairvoyance, Somnambulism, Miracles, etc., showing how these 
results mey, bedtndnesd, the Theory of Mind which they demon 
strate, and the benevolent uses to w. N 4 
be applied. Price 25 cts. Sena aoe ines <ehoinld 
This buok discloses the whole secret 
ana (ur teaching: Sh $10, and even 
TOF HEALTH. Have you read Mr. S 5 A 
of Healthy All purents and children. all Decne an Book 
any sense, are out of health. should by all means read this book. 
it contains ë vast amount of infurmation, with practical remarks 
on Parentage, Infancy, Food, Diet, Lubor, Recreation, Sleep 
Bathing, Clothing, Air, Cuises of [i-Health, ete, Price 25 cts, 
PATHETISM. NEW THEORY OF MIND; Statement of 
its Philosophy, and its Discovery Defended uguinst the assump- 
tions recently put forth under the cabalistic names of * Mental 
Alchemy,” = Electro-Biology,” &c Priee 10 cents, 

NEW METHOD OF CURE, by Nutrition, without Medi 
cine. (pue desire for aos destroyed. Available for the 
Sick, e Lame, and the Diind, in auy par 
Pamphlets of information, 10 cents. Erte ar ge CORRA: 

For 62 cts. each of these works will b 
free. Address Lorou o 
war, New" oR 


speak- 
Go., of 


usiness of life, where 


of Electro-Blology, &. 
$50, buve been charged. 


i be sent to your order, post 
{RISTIAN SPIRITUALIST, No. 558 Broad- 
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2, ATION, 

MRS. ANN LEAH BLOWN, of the Fox family, will re- 
ceive private parties between ibe hours of 10 A. ML and 8 P. 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, and publie 
parties ou the evenings of the days mentioned, for the investiga- 
tion of Spiritual manifestations, 

Eesidence No, 64 East Fitteenth-street, between Third and 
Fourthb-avenues. IT 


WONSERFUL DISCOVER. 
THE NERVE-SOOTHING VITAL FL UID», 
A new Medicine purely Vegetable, = 
PREPALED ENTIRELY BY BPIEIT-DIRECTION, THEOVGH 


MRS. E. J. FRENCH, MEDIUM, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

These Fluids are divided into clusses adapted to the diseases 
specified under each number, and nre separately or in com- 
bination a sate and certain cure lur al] the diseases named under 
their respective heads, and meny of which bave for ages, baffied 
the skill of the learned, among wiich are Su Vitus’ Dance, Tio 
Dolureux, Neuralvis, Pheutstism in ali its varied forma, Lock- 
ed Jaw, Epilepsy or Paling Sickness, Palsy, Nervous aud Sick 
Headache, Dyspepsia, Diseuses of the Kidneys and Liver, 
Diarrbwu, Irreguiuridies of the Female System, “Tetter, and ali 
Cutaneous Diseases, Chills and Fever, Cramp, Cholic, Cholera 
Morbus, Cholera, Quinsy, Iuduenzs, and all Acute Pains and 
Nervous Diseases. These Fluids have not failed to give relief 
in acy of the nbuve cuses Where they hsve been fairly tested, 
and we have nowa number of living witnesses to whom we 
can refer. 

Also the Lung and Cough Syrup, a safe and invaluable reme- 
gy for Croup, Coughs, Coids, Sore Throats, Bronchial A ffeetions 
—a sure cure fur Bleeding uf the Lungs and Consumption in 
its first stages. 

Feeling it my duty to make known to the afflicted these in- 
valuable remedies, not only in obedience to the positive ccm- 
mands of my Spirit-guides, hut from a thorough conviction 
that they sre sil thut is claimed fur them, and frum a desire to 
relieve the sufferings of efflicted Lumanity, I propose to place 
them in the hands of all at the most reasvveble rutes, and shall, 
as faras I have the ability to do, cheertully supply it without 
charge, to all who may not have the meaus to puy forit, For 
Yurther particulars, address T. CULEEŁTSON, Agent, Pittsburgh, 


a 

General Agents: Partridge & Brittan, 800 Broadway, New 
York; Federhen & Co., 9 snd 18 Court street, Boston; W., 
Laning, 276 Bultimore-st, Bakiwmore; Henry Stagg, 43 Main-st., 
st Louis Alsu sold by Dr. Gardner, Boston; Di. Henck, 160 
àrcb-st, Philadelphia; Dr. Greves, Milwaukie, Wis.; H. O. Ba- 
ker, Fond du Lac, Wis.; F. Bly, Cincinnati, and others. Price 
$1 per bottle, or 6 botues for $5. 

Mrs. FEENCH will continue to make Clairvoyant Examina- 
tious, Examination und prescription, when the parties are pres- 


‘ent, $5; U absent. 310. 


CARD. 


DE. G. T. DEXTER, 
NO. 89 EAST THIEKTY-FILST STREB 
Between Lexington and Third. Avenues, 
NEW-YORE, 
LAROY SUNDERLAND, OCULIST, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Remedies for Opthalmic Atfections, Dim, Weak and Defee- 
tive Vision, Perfectly sate and reliuble in all diseases of the 
EYE and its Appendages, of whatever kind, and from whatsoever 
cause, They have restored multitudes (some from tetri blin de 
ness) cared persons born blind; cured blindness of fitty years, 
and one patient wes 1US years oid! Can be sent by mail 


T Pamphlets of litormation post free, fur one dime, Ad- 
dress, TRE NUTRITIVE Cree, Buston, Mass., prepaid. 27-6m 


SPIRI FUALISIS HOME. j 
POTNZAZN BOTIB, 


BY DR. H. F. GARDXER, 


£ Eivrrason Avenue and Bcachest. 
Corner? BOSTON. ? 
24 
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ae 


n. F. GARDNER, 


WESWERIG, 


DE. BERGEVIN, graduate of the Medical School of Paris 
member of the Philosophical Institute of France, and assistant 
operator of M. Cabagnet and the Duron du Potet, bas an office 
at No. 100 Prince-street, where be will receive patients and 
vistors. 11 

DBE. RICARDO 

Is ready to give lessons in modern Languages at the Harlem 
Academy, 120th-street, near 3d Avenue Young gentlemen and 
ladies from the neighboring conntry, disposed to learn faring 
the day, or in the cvening classes, muy come and trust with 
confidence in Dr, Ricardo as a practical teacher. Terms by 
agreement: but very moderate. Please te address, Mr, Steele 
Director of the Hariem Academy. 5 


CONSUMPTION. 
By Spiritnal influx tha rea! cause and cure of this disease fs 
fully made known. Those who are afflicted can obtain falf par- 


COMBE’S PHYS1OLO 
Mental and Physical Education; 62 cts, 

PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION, The Principles of Diet- 
etics. By A. Combe, M. D.; 30 cts. 


H. Pendleton; 6V cts, ` 
GY, Applied to the Improvement o! 


ic 3 r addressing 
ticulurs by culling upon, © of P. HATCH, N. D. 
86-tf - 180 Prince st, N. Y. 
NOTICE. 


rsons desirous of becoming Members of 


Pe 


PHILOSOPHY OF ELECTRICAL PSYCHOLOGY, in}“Tue SOCIETY FOE THE DIFFUSION or BPIRITTAL KNOWL- 


Twelve Lecnires By Dr. A Ea Doas 362 ope 
COMBE’ > -ON NOLOGY, 
course, Bound in muslin, $1 25, i A complete 


“may make application for that 
Oficers of the Society, or at the office o: 
ITUALIST, 


Pee to either of the 
Tar Ozman Bri 
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Poetry. 


[For the Christian Spiritualist] 
THE SOULS WELCOME. 


BY 8. B. 


LOVE AND WISDOM. - 
Weep, oL! weep no more, is the angel's song. 
The breathings of truth from the glorious throng 
‘Who circle the gleaming arch of light, 

” ‘Where loves are the gems resplendently bright 
Why weep? Oh! weep no more, the angels say, 
For the body when bow'd by life's decay. 

For what do you weep? The Spirit has flown— 
The love which e’er encircles the throne 

Is conscious and real. The abode of the fast, 
Tis the ultimate gaol for the beings of dust. 


Weep, oh! weep no more. For what is earth? 

The ling'ring spot where the Spirit had birth; 

Where its search is for joy and duds it not, 

For earth's dearest joys they are but a blot 

Compared with the joys which in heaven shall be— 
When the true frult is found. Sweet harmony |— 
The soul then suryeys the glory of all 

Aspiring and rising, freed from the thrall 

Which clings to dust. The earthly sojourn but s state 
On which it fs decreed true glory shall wait. 


Weep, weep, then, no more, the glad votees sing; 
Why weep ye for carth, when of heaven we sing? 
Why weep ye? would yo the soul should e’er stay 
In darkness and blight, shut out from the day 

Which gleams so resplendent, where sorrows pass 
Flitting as breath on the burnish'd glass. 

Oh! weep not the dead, but rather shall yo 

Prepare for thy trial, Eternity. 

God there is enthron‘d, bis glory glides into the heart, 
Imparting those joys in which the earth bath no part. 


THE SPIRITS SONG. 


Welcome, then welcome, kindred joy, 
Welcome kindly to our home, 

For here no thought can ever cloy, 
In our bright Spirit-bome. 


Welcome, welcome, see the light 
Is burning ina steady blaze, 

Bee the sheen in glory bright 
Are God's reflected rays, 


Welcome, then welcome, share our joy, 
Truth and love are ever here; 

The things of flesh no more annoy, 
No more flows the sorrowing tear. 


Bee, see, to thee the welcome given, 
All glorious are the seraph throng; 

Our mission ls direct from heaven, 
Thy welcome is the angel's song. 


The cherubim with brow severe 
Surveys the Spirit newly born, 

With justice stern, the list'ning fear 
Pervades the soul from earth late torn, 


No sou! shall fear if in the flesh 
It did aspire to do God's will; 

The cherub threads the earthly mesh 
And whisp'’ring hope will then instil. 


The seraph sings, then weep no more, 
From cherub’s wings the spangled light, 
Blazons the comfort still in store, 
Then passes aye the earth-born blight. 


Hark! hark! the loud chorus swelling on high, 
Fills with rapture the throng who dwell in the sky; 
They welcome from earth in their joyous mood, 
For the Spirit is strange, and else would brood 
O'er things of carth, Their songs disarm the fear 
Which to the human thought is ever near, 
The doom pronounced; the soul spreads where it may be 
Cherish'd and taught through God's eternity. 
The seraphim then wing again their glorious flight, 
The cherub shakes his wings, and day Is with the night 
New York, Feb, 26, 1655, 
a 
[From the Saratoga Republican.] 


“A TIME WITH THE SPIRITS.” 


“On Bunday evening last, at Mr. Brooks’ rooms, after the 
close of the portion of Mr. Dayton's lecture which was then 
given, the rapping Spirit said tous: ‘We wish yon to meet 
here on Tuesday evening next, and bring Edwin with you.— 
(Edwin Lowell, medium.) The girls want to have a time with 
you? Some of ‘the girls’ had left the physical form at forty, 
fifty, and sixty years old; but the passage through the dark val- 
ley of what we call death, rejuvenates them, and they become 

irls again, eternally blooming and increasing in beauty and 

loveliness, 

“On Tuesday evening, of the present week, we went accord- 
Ing to appointment; and all we can do is to make a plain state- 
ment of what occurred, tur some part of it was tuo thrilling 
for any language that we can employ to give an adequate idea 
of it. 
“ When all had assembled, amounting to but six, we took seats 
around the table. Immediately two Spirits commenced rapping 
a tune on the table. After this salutation they called fur the al- 

babet and spelled: * Bring out the piano and remove the light’ 

he plano was brought out into the middle of the room, and the 
Jamp was removed, so that we only had light enough to discern 
each other and the prominent objects in tue room, They called 
for singing, indicating whut they would have sung. After a 
piece or two had been sung, they played an accompaniment on 
the piano, though not very artistically, There was some im- 
provement, a3 piece after piece was sung; but the best they 

could do was to strike the prominent notes singly. 

“This kept ap for near an hour, when the interest began to 
flag, and I was looking pretty anxiously fur the usual * good 
night; but, like the wine at the wedding in Cana of Galilee, 
the best was kept till the last) That beautiful piece was called 
for which commences: ¢ What fairy-like music,’ and the accom- 
paniment proved thata new performer had taken possession of 
the instrument, Those who had previously played, evidently 
used the wires, and not the keys, tor we could distinctly hear a 
kind of scratch, as if some lard substance was used to twang 
the wires, giving off a frictional sound as it left each wire. But 
when the new-comer commenced, we could easily perceive that 
the keys were used exclusively; and they were used in such a 
manner as I never heard piano keys used before. The accom- 
paniments were full, artistic, and beautifully harmonious, ever 
tastefully ornamented with trills and inflections, showing that 
the artist was not only playing the music, but playing with it, 
as if the performance cost him no ctfort. 

* After a number of pieces had thus been sung and played, we 
asked the performer if he, or she, could not play alone, as we 
desired to hesr what such an artist could do with the instru- 
ment, without fingers of bone and muscle, such as we use in 
this life. A ready aflirmuative response was received; and we 
had the pleasure of listening to not less than twenty pieces of 
music, executed in the most masterly style. There was no hes- 
itancy, no blundering, no jarring. Occasionally the whole dia- 
pason would roar frum end to end, without the least breach of 
the harmony, Here let it be understood, among the six who 
were present, there was not one who could play even the most 
simple piece of music according to the laws of that beantiful 
science, 

“ Before tho commencement of the music, the piano, which 
Mr. B. says welzhs about six hundred pounds, and which I am 
ready to affirm does not weigh less than five hundred, was mov- 
ed about the room in various directions, and was finally lifted 
entirely clear from the flour, elevated some ten or fifteen inches, 
and swung in the air, both sidewise and endwise, vibrating from 
one to two feet every Way, was thus curried to the extreme end 
of the room; during all of which, sume of us bad our hands lying 
on the top of it, whilst others were feeling under the feet to dis- 
cover how high it was elevated from the tuor. I was among 
the latter, and took care to enable myself to make this statement 
conscientionsly, so that I am ready to append my affidavit to 
every assertion bere made. 

“ After the musical performance was concluded, the disembo- 
died artist gave us some beautiful specimens of his imitative 
genius, Indeed, while performing some of the pieces of music, 
particularly that entitled * Bouaparte’s Grave,’ he gave us some 
specimens of cannonading, between stanzas, which were truly 
astonishing. The Imitation of volleys of cannon was almost 

erfect. AS we were obscrying, after the musie, he gaye us an 

imitation of the ringing of distant bells, the groans of the wound- 

ed and dying, and the trampling of cavalry. He imitated the 
eoand of the jack-plane so nesriy that we almost expected to 
find the shavings. Then he filed a saw and commenced the ope- 
ration of sawing wood. The harsh sound of the saw in pushing 
itthrough, and the less harsh sound produced in drawing it 
back, were admirably imitated. ‘The jong strokes continued 
till the stick was neurly cut off, when n few shorter strokes 
would finish It, and we would hear it fall down. Then he would 
make the noise of drawing the stick along Letween the horns of 
the buck, and commence sewing aguin. So he kept on till we 
told him we thought he had sawed enough, and that he had bet- 
ter split some. ‘This he attempted; but the imitation was not 
so successful a3 the sawing, We then asked him to drive some 
a for us, which he imitated Ly very loud raps on the pisno- 
forte. 

“There was a young lady medium present (Miss Harriet E. 
Scott) who had beard of water having been thrown by the Spir- 
its, ia that room, but had never witnessed anything of the kind. 
Mr. B. asked her how she would like a ducking in that way.— 
Bhe replied that she would not have the least objection. Here- 
upon the same pitcher came down from the mantle shelf and 
discharged its contents ali over ber, not forgetting some others 
that stood near ber. 

“The table which we first sat around, followed tha piano in 
all its movements about the room, though there was not a living 
body sround it or paying attention to in On this table waa s 
parcel of blank paper; and, thinking it probable that our friends, 
*the girls.” mizht wish to favor us with specimens of thei: chl- 
rography, I lent them my pencil, laying iton the table with the 
paper. Much of the time while the musician was performing, 
we heard them work among the paper. Before the close of the 
evening's performance, each of us received a letter from some 
Spiriciriend, They took good care that each should bave his or 
herown, Aline was poked into iny face by a Splrit-hand which 
Į could see; and all the others Lad theirs handed them in the 
same way, although they could not see the hands that brought 
them. These epistles of friendship and Jove were very brief, 
being all written ina very coarse hand, and probably by one 
eblrographer, as they resembled each other closely, 

= x 


“There is, of cours 
these billets doum, ex 
written and delivered 
mortal. 

“ P.8.—We bad forgotten one incident which we will now 
supply, though out of the order of proceeding: At an interval 
between pieces of music, I saw numerous Spirit-forms passing 
about the room, and asked them aloud if they could not dance. 
They replied in the affirmative, by the raps, The music waked 
again, and one end of the plano commenced dancing, by rising 
from the floor and beating every uote of the tune, while it mov- 
ed forward and backward, as if dancing n jiz. At the same time, 
the table, which seemed to observe all the movements of the 

iano, beat out the tune in the same manner, ¢xeepting that it 
moved bodily backward and forward, There were hands on 
the top of the plano at this time, but no one was touching the 
table.” 


e, nothing interesting to our readers in 
cept the circumstance that they were all 
by Spirit-hands, without the ald of any 


Upon reading the foregoing, in one of our ex- 
changes, the Age of Progress, of the 20th ult, an 


excellent paper devoted to the discussion of Spirit- 
ualism, &c., published at Buffalo, N. Y., Stephen 
Albro, editor and publisher, we determined if pos- 
sible, to visit Buffalo for the purpose of having 
ocular and oral proof of the occurrence of the won- 
derful phenomena related above. Upon address- 
ing Mr. Albro, we ascertained that it would be 
agreeable to the circle interested, to have us visit 
Buffalo ; and Saturday evening last was appointed 
as the time when we should be present, to continue 
those investigations upon this subject which we 
have from time to time been making the past two 
years, but which had failed to produce in our mind 
the least conviction of the truth of Spiritualism. 

We should here state, that the article given from 
the Age of Progress i: from the pen of its editor, 
who is himself a medium. 

We will now relate as succinctly 
what occurred on Saturday evening 
presence at the house of Mr. Brooks, 
comments for another occasion, confini.g ourselves 


as possible, 
last, in our 
reserving all 


flatter ourselves that where we are known, no one 
will accuse us of fabricating one jot or tittle of 
what we have related above. That we were “de- 
ceived,” “mistaken,” “laboring under an halluci- 
nation,” &c., we expect to be charged with, as we 
are perfectly willing to be. But we stated at the 
commencement that we should make no comments 
at this time, and therefore, present the foregoing to 
the consideration of our readers. 


THE RETURN OF A SPIRI? TO CONVICT 
A MURDERER, 
“ Truth is etrange—stranger than fiction.” 

In the Colony of New South Wales, at a place 
called Penrith, distant from Sydney about thirty- 
seven miles, lived a farmer named Fisher. He had 
been originally transported, but had become free 
by servitude. Unceasing toil and great steadiness 
of character, had acquired him a considerable pro- 
perty, for a person in his station of life. His lands 
and stock were not worth less than four thousand 


strictly to facts, premising here, that to the truth of 
every occurrence related below as having transpir- 
ed, we are willing to testify in any court of justice. 

In addition to the regular circle, consisting of six 
gentlemen and Miss Brooks, with two young sis- 
ters, there were present ourself and one other per- 
son. We reached the residence of Mr. Brooks 
about half past six o’clock in the evening. We 
found in the room where the circle met, a piano, 
guitar, two tamborines, an ordinary sized dinner 
bell, a tin horn, about two feet in length, with 
chairs, a dining table and other furniture. 

The first thing that transpired, was the turning 
of the piano around with its back to the room and 
its front directly against the wall. This was done 
by direction of the Spirits that we might be con- 
vinced that there was no mortal capable of play- 
ing upon the instrument, as neither the notes or 
pedal could be used by a human being while it was 
in that position. Moreover, there was nota person 
in the room who could play upon a piano, with the 
exception of a young gentleman who could exe- 
cute indifferently a couple of tunes. Of course, 
this fact, we have to receive from those present, 
every one of whom we believe to be in the highest 
degree truthful. After the piano was thus disposed 
of, it was announced through the raps, that the 
room was too warm, and the fire must be put out, 
also that the Hight must be placed in another room. 
(We will on another occasion give the reasaps 
why heat and light retard in a very great measure, 
though they cannot entirely prevent the pheno- 
mena.) These two requests having been complied 
with, a call was made by the Spirits (through the 
raps,) for the singing of the so-called Coronation 
hymn, the first line of which we believe reads as 
follows: 


” 


“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name. 


During the singing, the piano commenced beat- 
ing time by the rising of one end of the instrument 
from the floor. The time was beat perfectly. 

We cannot attempt to give what transpired in 
order, as we find it impossible, and must therefore 
relate the facts without regard to precedence of oc- 
currence. One of the gentlemen had a flute, and 
upon his playing upon it, he was accompanied by 
the piano. Another gentleman sung, and the piano 
accompanied him in a most masterly matiner.— 
Hail Columbia and many other tunes were played 
upon the piano in a style we had never before 
heard equalled ; the pedals and keys being used in 
some of the waltzes, &c., with masterly skill and 
rapidity of movement. ‘The sawing of wood, the 
dropping of the stick, the filing ofa saw, &c., were 
given in a most natural and inimitable manner.— 
We should here remark, that during the entire eren- 
ing, every person in the room, (save Miss Brooks 
and Mr. Edwin Lowell, the mediums, who stood 
the one at each end of the piano,) sat in the same 
row with ourselves, across the room from the piano 
and the table, under which were placed the musi- 
cal instruments heretofore mentioned. 

On two occasions, the piano, the guitar, and the 
tamborines were playing in tune at the same time, 
while the dinner bell and table were beating time, 
Mr. Lowell and Miss Brooks singing, while the rest 
of us remained seated, part joining in singing.— 
When a tune was called for by the Spirits, to be 
played on the flute, or sung, on request, the tune 
was pitched upon the piano by the Spirit or Spi- 
rits, and when told it was too high, it would be 
pitched lower, and vice tersa, until it was correct, 
when the singing and flute playing would com- 
mence, the piano accompanying in a most able 
manner. We heard some fifteen or twenty tunes 
played upon the piano in a most masterly style, 
some accompanied by the beating of time by the 
table, some by the keeping of time by the bell, 
some accompanied by the guitar, others by the 
tamborine or tamborines and on two or three occa- 
sions all the instruments playing at once. The in- 
struments, excepting, of course, the piano, were 
taken from the floor, elevated in the room near the 
ceiling, and thus played upon, being at times re- 
turned to the table, on the piano, or on the floor. 
-All these things transpired while every human be- 
ing in the room remained in the position which 
they assumed on the commencement of the de- 
monstrations. 

At one time, while the circle were singing, the 
piano playing, accompanied by the other musical 
instruments, the floor vibrated, and the house 
trembled as if a score of people were dancing to 
time in the room. The trumpet was used on two 
occasions, being taken from under, or off the table, 
which stood originally in one of the corners of the 
room fartherest removed from where all were sit- 
ting, and held in the centre of the room near the 
ceiling directly in front of where we sat. The 
names of a number of those present were given 
through the trumpet quite distinctly, while, upon 
its being remarked by one of us, near the close, 
that we should, if possible, again avail ourselves of 
their companionship, “ good,” “ good,” “good,” 
three times was given in reply. Upon the table, 
which by-the-bye, was far from inanimate, beating 
time, dancing, removing from one part of the room 
to another, were placed paper and pencil, the paper 
being examined by ourself and others, when we 
first entered the room, and found to be entirely 
free from all writing. Just before the circle ad- 

journed, it was announced that a communication 
was being written to us, the pencil and paper be- 
ing heard at the time to be in motion. After the 
Spirits had bid us “ Good-bye,” “ Good-bye,” twice, 
through the trumpet, which thereupon fell near 


pounds. He was unmarried, and about forty-five 
years old. 

Suddenly Fisher disappeared, and one of his 
neighbors, a man named Smith, gave out that he 
had gone to England, but would return in two or 
three years. Smith produced a document, pur- 
porting to be executed by Fisher; and, according 
to this document, Fisher hai appointed Smith to 
act as his agent during his absence. Fisher was a 
man of very singular habits and eccentric charac- 
ter, and his departure, instead of creating surprise, 
was declared to be “exactly like him.” 

About six months after Fisher’s disappearance, 
an old man called Ben Wier, who had a small farm 
near Penrith, and who always drove his own cart 


our fect, the circle broke up. The communication 
addressed to us, and which may be seen at our 
office, reads as follows : 


“My Friend Mr. Young: Doubt no more. Truth 
is ready to instruct you. Go home and publish 
these glad tidings. God is near Spirits. Good 
night all.” 


That this was written by no human hand, we 
are as conscious and certain of, as we rejoice that 
we can now say, we are of our immortality, 

We have thus given very hastily, an imperfect 
sketch of what transpired in our presence last Sa- 
turday evening. Some incidents we may have 
omitted, but the main ones we have related. We 


to market, was returning from Sydney one night, 
when he beheld seated on rail which bound the 
road, Fisher. The night was very .dark, and the 
distance of the fence from the middle of the road 
was at least twelve yards. Wier, nevertheless, 
saw Fisher’s figure seated on the rail. He pulled 
up his mare and called out, “ Fisher, is that you ?” 
No answer was returned; but there, stili on the 
rail, sat the form of the man with whom he had 
been on the most intimate terms. Wier, who was 
not drunk, though he had taken several glasses of 
strong liquor on tke road, jumped off his cart and 
approached the rail. To his surprise, the form 
vanished. 

“Well,” exclaimed old Wier, “this is very cu- 
rious anyhow ;” and breaking several branches of 
a sapling so as to mark the exact spot, he re-mount- 
ed his cart, and put his old mare in a jog trot, and 
soon reached home. 

Ben was not likely to keep his vision a secret 
from his old woman. All he had scen he faithfully 
related to her. 

“Hold your nonsense, Ben!” was old Betty’s 
repiy. “ You know you have been a drinking and 
disturbing of your imagination. Ain’t Fisher a 
gone to England? And if he had a come back do 
you think we should not a heard on it?” 

“ Ah, Betty !” said old Ben, “ but he’d a cruel 
gash in his ferehead, and the blood was all fresh 
like. Faith, it makes me shudder to think on’t— 
It were his own ghost.” 

“TIow can you talk so foolish, Ben?” said the 
old woman; “you must be drunk, surely, to get 
on about ghostesses.” 

“I tell thee I am not drunk,” rejoined old Ben, 
angrily. ‘“There’s been foul play, Betty, Iam 
sure on’t. There sat Fisher on the rail—not more 
than a matter of two miles from this. Egad, it 
were on his own fence that he sat. There he was 
in his shirt sleeves, with his arms a folded; just as 
he used to sit when he was awaiting for anybody 
coming up the road. Bless you, I seed ’im till I 
was as close as [am to thee; when all on a sud- 
den, he vanished like smoke.” 

“Nonsense, Ben, don’t talk of it;” said old Bet- 
ty, “ {or the neighbors will only laugh at you.— 
Come to bed, and you'll forget all about it before 
tomorrow morning.” 

Old Ben went to bed; but he did not the next 
morning forget all about what he had seen on the 
previous night; on the contrary, he was more posi- 
tive than before. However, at the earnest and oft- 
repeatcd request of the old woman, he promised 
not to mention having seen the ghost of Fisher, for 
fear that it might expese him to ridicnle. 

On the following Thursday night, when old Ben 
was returning from market—again in his cart—he 
saw seated on the same rail the identical appari- 
tion. He had purposely abstained from drinking 
that day, and was in full possession of his senses. 
On this occasion old Ben was too much alarmed to 
stop. He urged the old mare on, and got home as 
speedily as possible. As soon as he had unhar- 
nessed and fed the mare, and taken his purchases 
out of the cart, he entered his cottage, lighted his 
pipe, sat over the fire with his better half, and gave 
her an account of how he had disposed of his pro- 
duce, and what he had brought back from Sydney 
in return. After this he said to her: “ Weil, Bet- 
ty, I'm not drunk to-night, any how, am I?” 

“ No,” said Betty ; “you are quite sober, sensi- 
ble to-night, Ben, and therefore you have come 
home without any ghosts in your head. Ghosts! 
Don’t you believe there is any such things.” 

“Well, you are satisfied I am not drank; but 
perfectly sober,” said old Ben. 

“Yes, Ben,” said Betty. 

“Well, thén,” said Ben, 
ty, I saw Fisher again,” 

“Stuff!” cried old Betty. 

“You may say stuff,” said the old farmer, “ but 
I tell you what—TI saw him as plainly as I did last 
Thursday night—Smith is a bad ‘un! Do you 
think Fisher would ever have left this country with- 
out coming to bid you and me good bye $” 

“Tt’s all fancy!” said old Betty. “Now drink 
your grog and smoke your pipe, and think no more 
about the ghost. I won't hear on’t.” 

“I'm as fond of my grog and my pipe as most 
men,” said old Ben, “but Pm not going to drink 
anything to-night It may be all fancy as you call 
it, but I’m going to tell Mr. Grafton all I saw, and 
all I think ;” and with these words he got up and 
left the house. 

Mr. Grafton was a gentleman who lived about-a 
mile from old Wier’s farm. He had been formerly 
a lieutenant in the navy, but nowon half pay, and 
was a settler in the new colony ; he was, moreover, 
in the commission of the peace. 

When old Ben arrived at Mr. Grafton’s house, 
Mr. Grafton was about to retire to bed; but he re- 
quested old Ben might be shown in. He desired 
the farmer to take a seat by the fire; and then in- 
quired what was the latest news in Sydney, 

“The news in Sydney, Sir, is very small,” said 
old Ben; ‘‘wheat is falling, but maize still keeps 
its price—seven and sixpence a bushel; but I 
want to tell you, Sir, something that will astonish 
you.” 

“ What is it, Ben?” inquired Mr. Grafton. 

“Why, Sir,” resumed old Ben, “ you know I'm 
not a weak-minded man, nor a fool exactly, for I 
was born and bred in Yorkshire.” 

“No, Ben, I don’t believe you to be weak mind- 
ed, nor do I think you a fool,” said Mr. Grafton; 


“T tell thee what, Bet- 


“but what can you have to say that you come atj gone at last, they did not think it at all unlikely | 
this late hour, and that you require such a preface 2” | that he had done so. An Inquest was held, and a 
“That I have seen the ghost of Fisher, Sir,” | verdict. of wilful murder found against Thomas 
said the old man; and he detailed the particulars|Smith. He was thereupon transmitted to Sydney 
of which the reader is already in possession. for trial, at the ensuing sessions, 1m the Supreme 
Mr. Grafton was at first disposed to think with | Court. The case naturally excited great interest 
old Betty, that Ben had seen Fisher's ghost through jin the colony, and public opinion respecting Smith’s 
an extra glass or two of rum on the first night, | guilt was evenly balanced. 
and that on the second night, when perfectly sober,| The day of trial came; and the court was crowd- 
he was unable to divest himself of the idea pre-|ed almost to suffocation. The Attorney General 
viously entertained. But after a little consideration | very truly remarked that there were circumstances 


banner, nail it to the mast of the highest enterp 
and holiest endeavor; and, if you must perish, 
perish with that waving triumphantly over you.” 
—& Judd. 


oo 


Ispas Lrre.—Nothing dashes so effectually 
one’s romantic notions of Indian life as the details 
of it, seen in the tent or wigwam—the total ab- 
sence of those minor properties which we cannot 
separate from any tolerable conditton of existence. 
The Indian seems not to have a trace of the bump 
of order—everything within the poetic wigwam is 
awry orin confusion. It is smoky, in cool weath- 
er, at least; the ashes lie about the centre,—the 


the word “ How very singular!” involuntarily es- | connected with the case, which were without any 
precedent in the annals of j urisprudence. The only 
witnesses were old Wier and Mr. Grafton. Smith 
defended himself with great composure and ability, 
cross-examined them at considerable length, and 
with consummate skill. The prosecution having 
closed, Smith addressed the jury (which consisted 
of military officers) in his defense. He admitted 
that the circumstances were strong against him ; 
but he most ingeniously proceeded to explain them. 
The power of attorney which he prodneed, he con- 
tended had been regularly granted by Fisher, and 
he called several witnesses, who swore that they 
believed the signature to be that of the deceased. 
He further produced a will, which had been drawn 
up by Fisher’s attorney, and by that will Fisher 
had appointed Smith his sole executor, in the event 
of his death. He declined, he said, to throw any 
suspicion on Wier, but he would appeal to the 
common sense of the jury whether the ghost story 
was entitled to any credit; and, if it were not, to 
ask themselves why it had been invented? Heal- 
luded to the fact, which, in the cross-examination | 
Mr. Grafton had sworn to, that when the remains 
were first shown him, he did not conduct himself 
as a guilty man would have been likely to do, al- 
though he was horror-stricken on beholding the 
hideous spectacle. He concluded by invoking the 
Almighty to bear witness that he was innocent of 
the diabolical crime for which he had been arraign- 
ed. The Judge (the late Sir Francis Forbes) reca- 


pitulated the evidence. It was no easy matter to an Depa EE AA Sn 
4 j ; : (0) jem, 1 > ges amp Into 
deal with that part of it which had reference to a canine battle-ground, and sct the woods resound- 
the apparition ; and ifthe charge of the judge bad | ing with howls. 
any leaning one way or the other, it was decidedly | Cleanliness is almost an unknown idea among 
in favor of an acquittal. The jury retired; but, Indians, aoe in te ane thoroughly reclaimed 
3 ; : . s, th PN Christian families, My friend F., who had known 
aer deliberating for S Ea hours, aey retniined:to them for years, insisted in the outset upon our 
the court with a verdict of “guilty.” — taking some hard provisions with us, affirming that 
The judge then sentenced the prisoner to be 


it would not be possible to stumach their coukery 
hanged on the following Monday. It was on Thurs- 


if we should happen to need it. We bad hardly 
day nieht he was convicted. On the Sunday, walked around the camp once before the propricty 
v © "s ° 7 
Smith expressed a wish to see a clergyman. His 


of his suggestion became irrefragable, and the next 
wish was instantly attended to, when he confessed 


morning, when the squaws, nearly every one of 
them with a papoose on her back, marched in the 

that he, and he alone committed the murder; and 

that it was upon the very rail where Wier swore 


procession around the camp to take leave ef us, 
we had full demonstrations of the Indians notions 
that he had seen Fisher’s ghost sitting, that he had 
knocked out Fisher’s brains with a tomahawk.— 


of cleanliness. Among all the children, there might 
The power of attorney he likewise confessed was a 


have been three or four whose fuccs seemed to 
have been washed and their heads cembed within 
forgery, but declared that the will was genuine. 
This is very extraordinary, but is, nevertheless 
y F, , 


the last weck, but others eyed us from the backs 
truc in substance, if not in every particular. Most 


of their mothers with unsophisticated aboriginal 
faces and heads. Some of the little heroes seemed 

persons who have visited Sydney for any length of 

time will no doubt have it narrated to them. 


caped him. 

“Go home, Ben,” said Mr. Grafton, “and let 
me see you to-morrow at sunrise. We will go to- 
gether to the place where you saw the ghost.” 

Mr. Grafton used to encourage the aboriginal na- 
tives of New South Wales, (that race which hasj 
been very aptly described the last link in the hu- 
man chain,) toremain about his premises. At the 
head of a little tribe then encamped on Mr. Graf- ; 
ton’s estate, wasa sharp young man named Johnny 
Crook. The peculiar faculty of the aboriginal na- 
tives of New South Wales, of tracking the human 
foot not only over grass but over the hardest rock, 
and of tracking the whereabouts of a runaway by 
signs imperceptible to civilized eyes is well known ; 
and this man Johnny Crook, was famous for his 
skill in this particular sort of tracking. He had 
recently been instrumental in the apprehension of 
several desperate bush-rangers whom he had track- 
ed over twenty-seven miles of rocky country and 
fields, which they had crossed bare-footed, in the 
hope of checking the black fellow in the progress 
of his keen pursuit with the horse police. 

When old Wier made his appearrnce in the 
morning at Grafton’s house, the black chief, John- 
ny Crook, was summoned to attend. He cameand 
brought with him several of his subjects. The 
party set out, old Wier showing the way. The 
leaves on the branches of the sapling which he had 
broken on the first night of seeing the ghost were 
withered, and sufficiently pointed out the exact 
rail on which the phantom was represented to have 
sat. There were stains upon the rail. Johnny 
Crook who had no idea of what he was required 
for, pronounced these stains to be “white man’s 
blood,” ard after searching about for some time, 
he pointed out a spot whercon, he said, a human 
body had. been laid. 

In New South Wales long droughts are not very 
uncommon, and not a single shower of rain had 
fallen for seven months previously—not sufficiently 
eyen to lay the dust upon the roads. 

In consequence of the time that had elapsed, 
Crook had no small difficulty to contend with; but 
in about two hours he succeeded in tracking the 
footseps of one man to the unfrequented side of a | 
pond at some distance. He gave it as his opinion 
that another man had been dragged thither. The 
savage walked round and round the pond, eagerly 
examining its borders, and the sedges and weeds 
springing up around it. At first he seemed baffled. 
No clue had been washed ashore to show that any 
thing unusual had been sunk in the pond; and, 
having Gnished this examination, he laid himself 
along the surface of the smooth and stagnant wa- 
ter. Presently he jumped up, uttered a cry pecu- 
liar to the natives when gratified by finding some 
long sought object, clapped his hands, and pointing | 
to the middle of the pond, to where the decompo- 
sition of some sunken substance had produced a 
slimy coating streaked witn prismatic colors, he 
exclaimed, “white man’s fat!” The pond was im- 
mediately searched, and below the spot indicated 
the remains of a body were discovered. A large 
stone and rotten silk handkerchief were found near 
the body—these had been used to sink it. 


That it was the body of Fisher there could be 
no question. It might have been identified by the | 
teeth, but on the waistcoat there were some large 
brass buttons, which were immediately recognized 
both by Mr. Grafton and old Ben, as Fisher's pro- 
perty. He bad worn those buttons on his waist- 
coat for a number of years. 

Leaving the body by the side of the pond and 
old Ben and the blacks to guard it, Mr. Grafton 
cantered up to Fisher’s house. Smith was not on- 


but had removed to Fisher’s house. 
a mile and a half distant. He inquired for Mr. ; 
Smith. Mr. Smith was at breakfast, he came out! 
and invited Mr. Grafton to alight; Mr. Grafton ac- 
cepted the invitation, and after a few desultory ob- 
servations, said : ; 

“Mr. Smith, lam anxious to purchase a piece j 
of land on the other side of the road, belonging to 
this estate, and I would give a fair price for it.— 
Have you the power to sell?” 

“Oh, yes, Sir,” replied Smith. ‘‘The power | 
which I hold from Fisher is a general power ;” and 
he forthwith produced a document purporting to 
be signed by Fisher, but which was not witnessed. 
“Tf you are not very busy, I should like to show 
you the piece of land I allude to,” said Mr. Graf- 
ton. 

“Oh, certainly, sir, I am quite at your service,” 
said Smith, and he then ordered his horse to be} 
saddled. 
It was necessary to pass the pond where the re- ! 
mains of Fisher’s body were then exposed. When 
they came near to the spot, Mr. Grafton, looking 
Smith full in the face, said: 

“Mr. Smith, I wish to show you something.— 
Look here! He pointed to the decomposed body, 
and narrowly watching Mr. Smith’s countenance 
remarked: “There are the remains of Fisher.— 
How do you account for their being found in this 
pond?” 

Smith, with the greatest coolness, got off his 
horse, minutely examined the remains, and then 
admitted there was no doubt they were Fisher’s.— 
He confessed himself at a loss to account for their 
discovery ; unless it could be (he said) that some- ! 
body had waylaid him on the road, when he left 

home for Sydney ; had murdered him for the gold 

and bank notes which he had about his person, 

and then had thrown him in the pond. “My | 
hands, thank Heaven!” he concluded, “are clean. 

If my old friend could come to life again, he would 

tell you that I had no hand in his horrible mur- 

der.” 

Mr. Grafton knew not what to think. He was 
not a believer in ghosts: Could it be possible, he 
began to ask himself, that old Wier had committed 
this crime, and—finding it weighed heavily on his 


It was about 


i from the fountains of water, and asks to be enlist- 


earthen floor is cold or damp—the papooses sprawl 
or squall about the ground—the dogs snarl and 
fight in the corners; utensils, blankets, weapons, 
lie anywhere and everywhere; certain (ye had 
supposed civilized) vermin infest everything, car- 
rying undisputed sway, day and night, to the ter- 
ror of civilized visitors. The Indian dogs are al- 
most as numerous as the Indians themselves, and 
amore heinous, wolfish, rascally race of Lrutes 
you never saw. They are long, lank, scrawny, 
cowardly looking creatures, out of whom the hard 
romance of Indian life seems to have extinguished 
the last aspirations of even a dog’s sentimentality, 
They appeared starving and chopfallen, and con- 
sciously mean for being found out of the bounds 
of civilization. And poor brutes they have had a 
hard enough fate of it; there are no superfluous 
amounts of offal from the Indian tables for them, 
except occasionally after a successful hunt, and 
they are literally meagre and ravenous for food.— 
Why is it that the lowest canine breeds, the most 
misshapen curs congregate so abundantly about 
the lowest conditions of human life? Did you ever 
know a drunken Irishman’s home, whether in cellar 
or garret, to be without one? Our low suburban 
negro houses around most of the Northern citics, 
are often little more than kennels for them, And 
here in the far-off primeval woods, the same men- 
gre, miserable-looking, dirty cur abounds and 
starves among the Indian wigwams. Ou caup 
was alive with them; there was a sort of Indian 
beadle or sexton whose chief duty was to keep 
them off from the seats of the congregation in time 
of public service: at every interval in the sounds 
of worship, by night or by day, their wolfish con- 
certs could be heard ringing through the forests, 
and when a well-picked bone (for they get none 
other) happened to be thrown by an Indian to one 


literally painted with dirt; and as the march be- 
gan, we were admonished by an expcrienced friend 
to shake hands with a stout glove and a well-ex- 
tended arm.— Eitor of National Magazine, 
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l oxocRAPuY.—Homography is a new art, an 

HEROISM. art of yesterday, or rather of to-day, for which the 

There is that heroism which appeals strongly | inventor makes the following extraordinary claims. 

to our sensibilities, which captivates the imagina-! Whoever possesses a printed book, possesses the 

tion, and takes with it the popular heart. But} stereotype plates of that book; whoever has an 

what is heroism? What is it in its noblest, most | old lithograph, a copy of an extinct edition, an im- 

divine, most pure exercise? The kings of the pression of a steel engraving, has, by a wonderful 
earth would make their subjects believe it is phy- 1 


: yu l precess of transfer, the original plate, the original 
sical, military daring. So they have employed] block, An octavo of 500 pages can be executed, 
their bards to sing and historians to record such 


q ach | at a trifling cost, in six days. Reprints cost but 
exploits, and perpetuated the memory thereof’ in| half the price of the first composition; and en- 
marble and oil. Soifa man killed one man, it 


2 A : gvavings, after expensive originals, may be made 
might indeed be murder; but when he had killed] for a few sous. Stereotyping will be done away 
a million, he was a kero. 


M with; the first edition will be printed from type, 
Peace, we are told, is unheroic; it is stagnant, | and any one copy furnishes the plates for all ‘suc- 
tame, corrupting. “A subtle poison,” in the Jan- j cessive editions. Rare editions are onnihilated, 2s 
guage of Mr. Allison, ‘‘debases the public mind at} one copy may be multipied to infinity, and that, 
such atime. Peace exhibits, indeed, an enchant- | too, with all the typographical peculiarities of the 
ing prospect; but beneath that smiling surface are | epoch in which it was first printed. Books in for- 
to be found the rankest and most dangerous pas-j eign languages, in dead languages, in Hebrew, in 
sions of the human heart.” The convulsions of| Greek, in Sanscrit, may be reproduced by work- 
war shake up and renovate this state of things; | men completely ignorant of them. The following 
war is a sort of subsoil plowing, it is the refiner’s | js the history of the process, as described by Vic 
fire and fuller's soap; it is the thunder-storm that | tor Meuieri, the scientific feuilletonist of the Pres. 
settles the dust, and clears the sultriness of a hot} The inventor, Mr. Edward Boyer, a chemist of 
day. : . 2 Nimes, undertook to solve the problem that the in- 
I am obliged to say there is more heroism, more | yentor of lithography, Senefelder, of Munich, 
gallant daring, more generosity and manliness, in| sought in vain to solve—to reproduce upon stone 
one year of peace, than in whole ages of war. 1) any typographical work, lithograph or engraving, 
mean that there is more strict, undoubted, legi-| of which a single copy is in existence—to do it in- 
timate heroism in our steamship and railroad en-| stantaneously, cheaply, without damaging the ori- 
terprises, in our cotton mills and saw mills, in our ginal, and so exactly that the most practised eyo 
scythe factories and starch-factories, in our scour- j cannot tell the difference, and finally to multiply 
ing the ocean for whales, and excavating the earth | the copies to infinity. In principle M. Boyer dr- 
for its ores and similar things, than in the battles | rived at a solution in 1844; he has spent ten years 
of a century. There was more heroism in John} in researches tending to simplify, cheapen, and 
Jacob Astor's attempt to found a colony in Oregon | render practicable the process. He has now suc- 
in 1512, than in the war that broke it up; morc in 


: 2 I ceeded, and stereotypes a quarto page in ten mi- 
De Witt Clinton, who about the same time started} nutes, as he actually did in the presence or M. 
the project of the Erie Crnal, than in the same war | Mennior, A cast of the Temptation of St. An- 
that broke that up; more in Whitney who would] thony, which lately cost a Paris publisher $289, 
give us a railroad to the Pacific; more grappling might have been furnished by M. Boyer for two 
with difficulties, more fortitude in peril, more cool- | cents and a quarter ! oe 
ness in the midst of assault, than in Leonidas or The process is of course a secret, and will not bë 
Odin. Imeanat least to say, that the greatest 


1. ; : : disclosed even in speculation for a patente M. 
qualities of the human mind which, it may be, | Boyer does not intend to patent his invention; he 
war sometimes develops, exists in full force in 


will control and superintend the business in France, 
Pee es 2.2 and will sell the secret to foreign countries.—Jvrt- 
There is need of heroes at the present moment. 


> land Transcript. 
America has need of them, and the kingdom of 
God has need of them; herves, not of brute force, 
but of ideas ; not of waste and ruin, but of recon- 
struction ; not of carnage and rapine, but of vir- 
tuous action. The old race of heroes is becoming | 
extinct, and a new oncis rising; old notions of 
strife and aggrandizement are supplanted by new 
ones of peace and prosperity ; outward excitement 
and passion yield to inward enterprize and energy. 
We want not heroes in epauletts, but in pepper 
and salt; not those of the sword, but of the 
plough, the loom and the anvil. We want heroes 
of the river and the forest, of the field and the 
ocean, of the pulpit and the forum, of the ballot- 
box and the Senate chamber. 

Hang up the old musket and the kettle-drum.— 
The lightnings of heaven are arming for us; and 
reciuits from the impalpable air, on the pathway of 
the telegraph, are ready to run round the world in 
behalf of the great cause of liberty and virtue.— 
Steam, with all its ponderous agencies, comes up 


es 


Prays Ix oLD Tives.—-There was once a very 
popular game, which consisted in one of the com- 
pany being seated on a stick which was placed 
over a pail of water, and was by no means steady; 
the candidate for honor held in his hands a taper, 
which it was his object and his glory tə light at 
another fixed at the extremity of the said delicate 
and well-balanced shuffle towards the object; it 
frequently happened that the other end would sud- 
deniy be uplifted, the stick roil off, the actor be 
thrown, the light be extinguished, and admirable 
confusion ensue, accompanied by the crowing of 
lungs like Chanticleer. This lively amusement, it 
must be confessed, would not suit tha velvet carpet 
of Belgravia, or elsewhere; but in the days when 
it most obtained, the floor was probably strewn 
with sand, or at best with rushes. If the game of 
pail was lively, what was that ofthe bucket? This 
was played by our long-haired ancestors; a youth 
who nourished locks of sufficient length, or who 
wore a wig of the proper dimensions, placed him- 
self on a board over the bucket of water prepared. 
At agiven signal he ducked backwards without 
losing his balance, and managed to dip the tips of 
his long locks into the pure element, and managed 
to recover himself. As be seldom accomplished 
the feat without a variety of failures, the comic in- 
cidents attending his struggles delighted the audi- 
ence. Cherry-bob and orange-bob were both con- 
sidered as charming games, and which held its 
own up to a late period, was thus performed. A 
gentleman put the end of a coil of string into his 
mouth, gallantly presenting the other end to a se: 
lected young lady, the duty of both was to absorb 
the string with their lips, till by degrees they ap- 
proached each other, as if attracted by a magnetic 
influence, and a kiss, if one could be accomplished 


ed for God and the right. The press, like the rising 
sun, waits to irradiate the brightness of our: 
thought, the gladness of our love, the wonders of 
our genivs. 

Hang up the musket and the kettle-drum. Take 
the spade and the drill, and the mountains fly 
away at your approach, the valleys are filled up, 
and a way, a highway is made for our God—a rail- 
way is made for our wives and children, and our 
mothers and fathers, our brothers and sisters, the 
world over. 

In ancient times, the French had a banner, call- 
ed Oriflamme, or Golden Flame, which was used 
only on august occasions, and when the Christians 
went to war with the Infidels. It was a great ban- 
ner, wrought of silk and garnished with gold, and 
bearing in its centre a white cross; and when it 


conscience, and fearing he might be detected—had 
trumped up the story about the ghost—had pre- 
tended that he was led to the spot by supernatural 
agency—and thus by bringing the murder yolun- 
tarily to light, hoped to stifle all suspicion? But 
then he considered Wier’s excellent character, his 
kind disposition and good nature. These at once 
putto flight his suspicion of Wier; but still he 
was by uo means Satisfied of Smith’s guilt, much 
as appearances were against him. 

Fisher’s servants were examined, and stated that 
their master had often talked of going to England 
on a visit to his friends and of leaving Mr. Smith 
to manage the farm; and that though they were 


in Spite of the mutual impediment, concluded the 
affair.— Household Words. 


oe ge tet 
Wuat we “Go Map” ox!—Fanaticism is de- 
fined by Webster as “Religious frenzy ” or mad- 
ness. The term is applied in ordinary cases to 
subjects of a religious nature, but why it is con- 
fined to this class exclusively isa matter of some 


was unfurled to the breeze, it glistened like the au- 
roral lights. 

The sacred Oriflamme of America, O, ye young 
men, unfurl! the banner of pregress, the banner 
of universal brotherhood! a golden flaming ban- 
ner, a white cross banner, a banner of beauty and 
delight! unfurl it to the admiration of all people, 
gather your forces around it, carry it at the head 


of your ranks; go forth under it to the conquests 
of sin and error, vice and iniquity, oppression and 
injustice; let it stream above your civil proces- 
sions, let its golden light gleam upon your homes 
and your fields; plant it upon the top of Ameri- 
can destiny ; and the world’s hope; let it catch the 
eye of posterity; let it greet the heavens, let it 
bless the earth. 


surprise to us, when men go mad on many other 
points. Itis sajd that every mechanical employ- 
ment affects certain organs of the body more than 
others; thus grinders of cutlery die of consump- 
tion; smiths are blear-eyed; weavers are stunted 
in their growth. Men go mad on certain literary 
pursuits. What is uppermost in the mind finds 
expressions in the words; all other objects decline 


A Be heroes, and if need be, martyrs under it, the | in proportion to the zeal with which a chosen opin- 
surprised when Mr. Smith came, and said he had|Oriflamme, the Golden Banner, the White cross |ion is cherished.— Norfolk News. 
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